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Should Equipment 


Be Rebuilt or Replaced? 


If the increase in freight loadings continues rela- 
tively as rapidly as it has since July, 1935, it will con- 
front the railways with one of the most important 
economic problems in their history. This will be the 
problem of determining whether they should rehabili- 
tate a large amount of old equipment, both locomotives 
and cars, or replace it with new equipment. 

They have been confronted with this problem before. 
It will be more difficult and important than ever be- 
cause, during the present depression, the amount of 
equipment has declined more, its average age has in- 
creased more, the amount of it that has got in bad 
order has been greater, and changes in conditions af- 
fecting the kinds of equipment needed have been 
greater than ever before. These developments have 
made the problem not merely a mechanical one, but 
also one of finance, of operation and of selling of 
service. It will have to be approached as such by every 
management that is to so solve it as to get the maxi- 
mum practicable increase in its net operating income 
unaccompanied by a relatively excessive increase in 
fixed charges. 

That freight loadings will be larger in 1936 than in 
any year since 1930 seems highly probable. They were 
18 per cent less in January than in 1931, but through- 
out 1931 their trend was downward, while the unbroken 
upward trend that has prevailed since last summer 
indicates that an upward trend will prevail during most 
or all of 1936. Allowing for seasonal variations, load- 
ings have increased 20 per cent since last summer. An 
increase of 20 per cent throughout 1936 over 1935 
would make them the largest since 1930; and the year’s 
peak loadings in October would average about 865,000 
cars weekly. This would compare with an October 
weekly average of 759,000 cars in 1931; 633,500 in 
1932 ; 658,000 in 1933 ; 634,000 in 1934, and 720,500 in 
1935. The railroads should prepare themselves for 
the handling of any peak load that may reasonably 
be expected. 


Prospective Equipment Situation 


_ The prospective situation as respects both locomo- 
tives and freight cars raises important questions. Six 
years ago the railroads had 23,863 freight locomotives 
in serviceable condition and 4,880 in unserviceable con- 
dition. In October, 1935, the latest month for which 


statistics are available, they had only 16,342 in service- 
able condition and 8,480 in unserviceable condition. 
The number in serviceable condition had declined 31 
per cent. Weekly freight loadings are now about 33 
per cent less than the 1925-1929 average. It cannot be 
assumed that each locomotive reported in serviceable 
condition is as suitable for handling traffic efficiently 
as was the case at the beginning of 1930, but, even on 
this assumption, there is only about the same amount 
of power available in proportion to the freight loadings 
being handled now as there was six years ago. The 
average tractive power of locomotives is greater than 
then, but the condition of locomotives reported as 
serviceable unquestionably is not as good as then, and 
many of them are not adapted to the requirements of 
present fast, scheduled service. 

The number of all locomotives installed in service— 
including those rebuilt—in the five years ending with 
1929 was 7,270; in the five years ending with 1934, 
only 2,699. The average age of those in service, and 
consequently the average miles run out of them, has 
greatly increased. Will it pay to repair and rebuild a 
large part of them, or will it not be more profitable to 
replace them with new locomotives better adapted to 
modern operating requirements ? 

In 1929 the number of freight cars owned by the 
Class I railroads was 2,227,464, and the number of 
privately-owned cars on line was 291,822, a total of 
2,569,286 of which 6 per cent, or 154,157, were in need 
of repairs. On December 1, 1935, the number of freight 
cars owned by Class I railroads was 1,800,387, and the 
number of privately-owned cars on line about 307,000, 
a total of about 2,107,400, of which 15 per cent, or 
316,057, were in need of repairs. The total number 
available for service in 1929, therefore, was about 
2,415,000, and on December 1, 1935, about 1,891,000, 
a reduction of about 524,000, or 22 per cent. The 
number installed in service—including those rebuilt— 
in the five years ending with 1929, was 463,597, and in 
the five years ending with 1934 only 142,269. There 
are in existence today over 500,000 freight cars more 
than twenty years old. 


Operating Economies Versus Interest 


In 1923, after a much shorter and less severe de- 
pression than the present one, the railways engaged in 
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an extensive program of repairing and rebuilding old 
equipment. As a result their maintenance of equip- 
ment expenditures in 1923 were $213,000,000 larger 
than in 1922, and also $203,000,000 larger than in 1924. 
A survey by Coverdale & Colpitts (Railway Age, 
March 16, 1935) disclosed that five railroads that re- 
built box cars averaging 16.8 years old spent an aver- 
age of $1,487 on them, and added only nine years to 
their life. The use of new cars would not add any- 
where near as much for a period of years to mainte- 
nance of equipment expenses as the rehabilitation and 
use of old cars. Interest upon the investment in new 
cars would have to be paid; but the curtailment of 
maintenance expenses caused by their acquisition and 
use would increase net operating income for a period 
of years; and increase of net operating income during 
years immediately ahead will be vitally necessary to 
restoring railway credit. 

Furthermore, improvements that have been made in 
the design of cars and in the materials used in them 
render it possible to buy new cars that would be more 
suitable for present and future service and traffic re- 
quirements than almost any cars now in use. There 
is a difference in transportation as well as in main- 
tenance of equipment expenses to be considered. New 
cars cause less trouble and expense than old cars in 
the operation of trains. 


A Mechanical, Operating and Traffic Problem 


The problem of what to do about equipment, both 
locomotives and cars, differs both in magnitude and in 
kind from that with which railway managements were 
confronted in 1923. And it is quite certain that they 
did not all deal wisely with it then. It is too likely 
to be dealt with as solely a mechanical department prob- 
lem—as merely a problem of providing enough equip- 
ment, old and new, to handle the available traffic. We 
emphasize that, as a long range problem, it is much 
broader and more fundamental than that. In view of 
changes that have occurred in the age and condition of 
equipment, and, especially, in economic and transporta- 
tion competitive conditions, it should be investigated 
and studied by mechanical, operating, traffic and execu- 
tive officers jointly. 





Much data is available indicating that the increase in 
capital costs that would be caused over a period of 
years by acquiring new equipment would be much less 
than the saving in maintenance and transportation ex- 
penses that would result. But the amount of saving 
that could thus be made is not all that is involved. 
There is also involved the question of the kind or 
kinds of equipment and service that can be used most 
effectively in future to satisfy the shipping public and 
thereby help to hold and recover traffic from com- 
peting carriers—a question that the railways never had 
to face in emerging from any previous periods of de- 
pression and retrenchment, and one for the answer to 
which the operating and traffic departments must be 
principally relied upon. 
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Safety vs. Sudden Death’ 


One of the most valuable inducements which the rail- 
ways offer their patrons is safety in travel—which is 
precisely the characteristic in which their chief com- 
petitor, motor transport, is weakest. Since, presum- 
ably, the average individual holds his continued exist- 
ence in some esteem, one would think that the railways’ 
excellent safety record in contrast to the execrable 
bloodshed on the highways would cause passengers to 
flock in large numbers to the rails and away from the 
highways. 

Unfortunately, for the well-being of the American 
people, they are not doing this to any noteworthy ex- 
tent. Many reasons explain their failure so to act— 
for one thing, the general feeling experienced by most 
of us when we travel by motor that, however bad the 
statistical chances of survival are, those chances apply 
only to others and not to ourselves. Then again, high- 
way travel is supported so largely by tax money that 
its true cost is concealed and people take chances with 
it in the belief that they are “saving money.” ‘This 
discrepancy between costs of rail and highway travel, 
moreover, is heightened in the most populous section 
of the country by the maintenance of passenger fares 
at the peak post-war level. 

But, apart from these reasons and others that could 
be mentioned, the principal cause of the failure of the 
public to reward railway safety with commensurate 
patronage undoubtedly lies in their general ignorance 
of the facts as to railway safety and highway danger. 
If anyone doubts this, let him bring up with an “aver- 
age” person the highway accident record and mention 
incidentally the safety of rail travel. If the experience 
of the writer of these lines is any criterion, the “aver- 
age” person will counter with some observation about 
the number of people killed in railroad wrecks, and 
will be greatly surprised and perhaps skeptical when 
told that not a single passenger lost his life in a train 
wreck in 1935. 

Fortunately, some effort is being made to impress 
the railways’ record on the public. The American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, which sells rail- 
road transportation service only indirectly, has called 
attention to this record in a remarkable advertisement, 
a “Tribute to a Perfect Record of the Railroads” which 
it inserted in important daily papers in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco and which also appeared in 
the advertising pages of the February 8 issue of Rail- 
way Age. In the Saturday Evening Post of February 
8 the United States Steel Corporation presented an 
emphatic and appealing picture of the safety of railway 
travel. 

Another noteworthy effort to thus merchandise the 
safety of railway passenger service is a recent news- 
paper advertisement of the Boston & Maine which is 
reproduced (in reduced size) in the News Department 
of this issue. We recommend a study of these adver- 
tisements by all those who are interested in attracting 
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traffic to the rails and minimizing transportation cas- 
ualties. 

The organized motor industry recently announced its 
opposition to “horror campaigns” for the reduction of 
highway accidents. Perhaps the reason may be, not 
that the “horror” publicity is ineffective, but that it 
promises to be entirely too effective. Motor accidents 
can be enormously curtailed, to be sure, by safe driving 
—but one’s own safe driving affords little protection 
against the recklessness of the “other fellow.” The 
logical outcome of an effective campaign for highway 
safety, therefore, would be careful driving where driv- 
ing is unavoidable, but leaving the car in the garage 
and taking the train wherever possible. That, in final 
analysis, is the only way to avoid the result of the 
“other fellow’s” careless driving. Anything which will 
awaken the American people to an adequate realization 
of the horror of highway carnage and the comparative 
safety of rail travel is socially justifiable from both a 
humanitarian and an economic standpoint. Greater 
effort in this direction is urgently needed. 


How Can Freight Service 
Be Effectively Advertised? 


When the matter of advertising railway freight serv- 
ice arises, the question is frequently raised : “What have 
the railways to advertise?” There is, of course, fast 
and dependable service—but the public knows about 
that already. There is also the institutional type of 
advertising, but it is difficult to put over an effective 
sales appeal in such advertisements. They stimulate 
good will, but it is hard to trace new business to them. 

The British railways at the present time are jointly 
carrying on a freight service advertising campaign of 
really large proportions and in it they have succeeded, 
by innovations in their freight service, in having some- 
thing really tangible to talk about. Among these in- 
novations are the following: 


1. Household removals (by use of unit containers). 


2. Registered transits (registered freight service, 
comparable to registered mail, for “a single package 
or a trainload”). 


3. Warehousing (the railways provide warehouse 
space at bargain rates for shippers who patronize rail 
service). 

4. C.O.D. freight service. 


5. Country trucking services (connecting farms with 
railway stations and making it unnecessary for farm- 
€rs—or anyone but the railways for that matter—to 
own any trucks). 


6. Railway facilities for handling over-sized ship- 
ments (such as large boilers, transformers, etc.). 


7. Insurance for live stock in transit. 
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8. Container service for shippers (a separate cate- 
gory from the use of these for household removals). 


The campaign to acquaint the public with these facil- 
ities is both extensive and intensive. Each service is 
exploited in three ways—by newspaper, business paper 
and periodical advertising, by posters and by circulars 
and other “literature.” Agents are supplied with the 
literature which they use in their solicitation following 
inquiries which result from the advertising—and they 
distribute it widely among potential patrons even where 
it is unsolicited. 

These innovations are services which lend themselves 
to advertising of a kind which will really bring in new 
business, and not result merely in a more or less in- 
definite feeling of good will. Moreover, such advertis- 
ing incidentally creates all the good will that institu- 
tional advertising does, because it shows the railways 
as a wide-awake industry, alert to the needs of every 
class of potential shippers. The campaign also gives 
the railways a legitimate opportunity to patronize the 
advertising columns of practically every kind of legiti- 
mate publication—newspapers, farm papers, and every 
class of business, church, professional and trade period- 
ical. Publishers are inclined, like everyone else, to 
think kindly of their good customers. The freight 
service advertising campaign of the British railways 
has made them good customers of most of the press 
on an entirely straightforward quid pro quo basis. 
They advertise for business and, if the campaign is the 
success that the railways expect it will be, they will get 
the business; plus a large measure of good will thrown 
in for good measure. 





General Attterbury’s Will 


In newspaper accounts of the filing of the will of the 
late General W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania, it was disclosed that the bulk of his estate, 
which was a modest one considering his position of 
leadership in American industrial life, consisted of 
common stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad and af- 
filiated companies. The criticism is frequently made 
of the organization of large corporate enterprises that 
managements are often responsible to no one but them- 
selves and hence are concerned more with the power, 
prestige and salary of their position as managers than 
they are with protecting the interests of the owners. 

But when a manager of an enterprise makes stock in 
his company the principal basis of his estate, he identi- 
fies his interest with that of the other owners of the 
property. Long ago it was said that “where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also.” The truth 
of that observation has not waned with the years. 
There can be no better earnest of a corporate man- 
ager’s sincerity and determination to do his utmost 
for those to whom he is responsible than the fact 
that his personal fortune is linked with theirs. 








Pullman-Standard Light-Weight Steel Refrigerator Car 


Pullman Builds Steel Refrigerator 


New car is designed for light weight, low maintenance cost 


and high thermal efficiency 


HE latest contribution of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Lj Manufacturing Company to light-weight railway 

equipment is a 40-ton refrigerator car which meets 
full interchange and strength requirements but weighs 
only 44,300 Ib., or from 10,000 to 13,000 Ib. less than 
a conventional wood design refrigerator car of similar 
size. The steel construction is designed to reduce repair 
costs and eliminate the necessity of periodic rebuilding. 
Insulation is protected by a tight superstructure which 








The Finished Interior of the Car 


prevents air leakage and increases the thermal efficiency. 
The body can be removed from the underframe as a unit 
without tearing down any lining or insulation. 

This car embodies a light-weight design, built up by 
arc welding, spot welding and riveting. Welding is used 
almost exclusively in fabricating the unit assemblies. 


High-tensile, corrosion-resistant steel is used for the 


underframe, sideframes, superstructure, side sheets, end 
frames, end sheets, roof structure and roof sheets. ‘tie 
principal dimensions of the car are: Length over strik- 
ers, 43 ft. O in.; width over side ladders, 9 ft. 8 in., and 
height over running boards, 13 ft. 22542 in. The cubic 
capacity between linings is 2,119 cu. ft. and the ice box 
capacity, 10,500 Ib. The car body weighs 31,100 Ib. 
and the trucks, 13,200 Ib., a total of 44,300 Ib. The ratio 
of A.A.R. load limit to the maximum permissible rail 
load of 136,000 Ib. is 67.5 per cent, whereas only about 
59 per cent of the maximum rail load is available for 
revenue and ice lading with the ordinary wood refrigera- 
tor car, embodying a less efficient design and, in some 
cases, built less than 10 years ago. 


Construction of the Steel Frame 


The center sill is of the new A.A.R. Z-section type, 
with the web and flanges reduced somewhat in thick- 
ness and weighing 29.2 lb. per ft. Two sills, joined by 
welding continuously throughout their length at the junc- 
tion of the top flanges, have a total cross-sectional area 
of 17.2 sq. in. The bolster center fillers, draft lugs and 
striker are built up integral with the center sills by the 
arc welding of rolled plates and bars. 

The body bolsters, made of %¢-in. plates, comprise 
four taper box-section pressings, per bolster, welded con- 
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tinuously along the top and bottom center seams and 
also welded to the center sills. There are four cross 
bearers per car, each consisting of two 6-in. I-beam sec- 
tions and a 5-in. by %¢-in. bottom cover plate. Two 
floor beams, made of %-in. pressed pans and four diag- 
onal braces, made of 10-in by %-in. plates, are applied 
to the underframe by welding, the latter serving to 
stiffen and strengthen the underframe ends. The body 
center plates are drop forged bowls of A.A.R. contour 
welded to a ¥-in. base plate which is in turn securely 
welded to the center sill. The body side bearings are 
arc welded assemblies of rolled plates and bars provided 
with wear plates of 3-in. by ™%-in. spring steel. 

The side plates and side sills consist primarily of 3-in., 
4.99-lb., Z-sections. Twenty-four side posts are pro- 
vided per car, being made of A.A.R. Z-27 section shapes 
modified so as to weigh 3-lb. per ft. The door posts are 
2¥4-in. angles welded in place, and the corner posts are 
an unusually ingenious box-section design, built up of 
two %-in. plates, the outer portion being a pressed angle 





The Car Roof 


and the inner part a diagonal pressing welded to the 
outer edges of the angle and tying them together. The 
end sills are rolled angles and the end posts are %-in. 
pressed channels flanged to bear against the end sheets 
and welded to the end plate and the end sill. 


Side Sheathing and Roof Construction 


All side and end sheets are made of .05-in. high-tensile, 
corrosion-resisting steel pressed with 34-in. deep hori- 
zontal corrugations to give the sheathing stiffness and 
relieve what would otherwise be an unattractive flat ex- 
terior surface. The side sheets are spot welded to the 
side posts, plate and sill, the only rivets used being those 
at the corner post seams. The end sheets, made in two 
pieces with a welded horizontal center seam are com- 
pletely applied by spot welding. 

Carlines used in the roof construction consist of %-in. 
plates pressed to a Z-shape with a 134-in. top flange 
curved to follow the contour of the roof and flared to 
6 in. at the side for connection to the side plate. The 
ends of the carlines are flanged to hook over the side- 
plate angle and are spot welded to it. Twelve roof 
sheets, made of .05-in. steel, are butted on the carlines 
and have a 3-in. flange extending down over the side- 
plate angle. Each roof sheet has three corrugations 
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Method of Application of the Two Courses of Dry Zero Insulation 


YZ in. deep extending from side to side of the car and 
is spot welded to the carline, side plate and end plate. 


Particular Attention Paid to Insulation 


The insulation used in the floor and roof of this car 
consists primarily of two courses of 2%4-in. Dry Zero, 
fireproofed, and one course of 3¢-in. Celotex. The sides 
and ends are insulated in the same manner with the ex- 
ception that two 2-in. blankets of Dry Zero are used. 
In addition to the insulation mentioned, the floor con- 
struction includes three courses of waterproof paper em- 
bedded in and covered with waterproofing compound 
poured hot to a depth of % in. over the 34-in. wood 
sub-floor. With the 34-in. blind floor and the 1%-in. 
main floor, the total floor thickness is 8% in. 

In the side and end wall construction, the Dry Zero is 
laid in panel form between the posts and secured by 
means of light wood frames to which the insulation is 
securely tacked. The single course of %-in. Celotex is 
sprayed with car cement and covered with one course of 








Details of the Underframe and Superstructure Design 
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90-lb. waterproofing paper. With the inside lining, the 
total side wall thickness is 54% in. and end wall thick- 
ness 55 in. 

Insulation in the roof consists of one course of 90-lb. 
waterproof paper over the 75%%0-in. by 3%4-in. tongue 
and groove ceiling; one course of 3¢-in. Celotex, and 
two courses of 2%4-in. Dry Zero applied in panels be- 
tween the carlines and extending from side to side of the 
car. It is securely nailed to the carline nailers with 
l-in. by 1%-in. cleats. 

The side doors are built up the same as the side walls 
and are of the same thickness. The vertical edges of the 
door and the door header are insulated with spring 
packing, the door vertical edges and door header being 
covered with No. 8 canvas applied over excelsior quilt- 
ing and coated with a mixture of tallow and paraffin. 
Door fixtures are of a special light-weight design. 

The hatch plugs, having a total thickness of 5 in., are 
insulated with two courses of 2-in. Dry Zero and two 
courses of waterproofing paper. Bulkheads, of the 
Equipco type, are installed. Improvements have been 
incorporated in certain important details of the ice box, 
grate, screen and ice pan construction. The entire box 
is lined with 24-gage galvanized steel, and Equipco-type 
ice grates and supports are provided. One of the im- 
portant features of these grates is that they are easily 
removable. The ice pans, made of 16-gage galvanized 
steel, extend across the car and are flanged upward on 
the side walls 3 in., lapping under the ice-box lining. 

The floor racks, made in six sections, are arranged so 
that the door section can be folded out of the way with 
the floor racks up or down by means of a double-acting 
hingle. The 1-in. by 3%4-in. slats are spaced 134 in. 
apart and secured to each stringer with galvanized wood 
screws. 


Brakes and Other Specialties 


The car is equipped with the Type AB brake, furnished 
by the New York Air Brake Company, and the usual 
safety appliances. Among other specialties are Card- 
well-Westinghouse Type NY-11-FE draft gears, National 
couplers and yokes, and Equipco hand brakes. The un- 
coupling device, doors and fixtures, floor-rack hinges and 
car wheels are of Pullman-Standard make. 

The car sides are painted with one coat of primer and 
two coats of refrigerator-car yellow, the ends being fin- 
ished in a mineral brown and the rocf painted with one 
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coat of primer and two coats of aluminum. The alum- 
inum paint is not only to provide adequate protection 
for the steel roof sheets but to minimize heat absorption 
through the reflective properties of the paint material. 
The car underframe and trucks are painted with two 
coats of carbon black and the stenciling is applied by the 
spray method. 


Features of the Truck Design 


The 40-ton trucks used under this car are of special 
light-weight design, weighing only 6,600 lb. per truck. 
They are equipped with American Steel Foundries in- 
tegral-box double-truss spring-plankless side frames made 
of high-tensile cast steel. The bolsters, furnished by the 
same company, are a light-weight cast-steel design with 
integral side-bearings and center-plates and a separable 
dead-lever guide bracket. The A.A.R. standard open- 
hearth steel axles have 5-in. by 9-in. journals, and the 
33-in. chilled tread wheels are a light-weight design, each 
wheel weighing only 625 Ib. 

To promote easy riding, these trucks are equipped with 
coil-elliptic spring groups, furnished by the Railway 
Steel Spring Company, each nest consisting of one ellip- 
tic spring and four single-coil helical springs. Creco 
light-weight brake beams and four-point supports and 
bottom rod guards are installed, with Schaeffer forged 
truck-levers, brake-beam hangers, wear plates and one- 
piece bottom connections. The brake shoes are A.A.R. 
standard gray iron with reinforced steel backs. Journal 
bearings, wedges and dust guards are of A.A.R. standard 
design. 


Freight Car Loading 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R February 1 totaled 621,839 cars, an increase of 37,- 
148 cars over the number the week before and an 
increase of 24,878 cars, or 4.2 per cent, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year. All commodity 
classifications except merchandise and live stock showed 
increases over last year’s figures and all except live stock 
showed increases over the week before. The summary, 
(Continued on page 277) 
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The Re-erected Shop Ready for Occupancy 





ove Steel Car Shop Building from 
Chicago to Port Huron 


Grand Trunk Western replaces unit destroyed by fire, 
with modern all-steel construction at minimum cost 


building at Chicago and re-erecting it at Port 

Huron, Mich., the Grank Trunk Western was able 
to replace at minimum expense an old structure that had 
been destroyed by fire with what is now virtually a new 
building, modern in every respect and much better suited 
to the purpose for which it is used. A feature of par- 
ticular note is the salvaging of the old corrugated siding 
of genuine wrought iron and its reuse in combination 
with other materials to provide insulated walls for the 
re-erected structure. Construction was completed in 
81 days after the award of the contract. 

The old car shop at Port Huron was a building 360 
ft. long by 160 ft. wide with brick bearing walls and 
timber posts 20 ft. center to center in both directions 
supporting a wood roof of beam and purlin construction. 
It was divided along the longitudinal center line by a 
brick fire wall. Each half of the building was served 
by four tracks extending through the structure in the 
lengthwide direction. The floor was of concrete with 
mastic surface. A low leanto, 15 ft. wide, extending 
for a distance of 200 ft. along the north wall was oc- 


cupied as an office, a tool room and other auxiliary 
facilities. 


RB’ TAKING down the steel frame of an unused shop 


Fire Wall Saves Half of Structure 


_ The fire, which occurred on January 9, 1935, started 
in the north half of the shop and when it had been put 
out little more than the walls of that unit and the leanto 
remained. However, the presence of the fire wall made 
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it possible to save the south unit, and prompt work by 
the railway’s maintenance forces in installing temporary 
electric power lines, and water, steam and other service 


pipes, to replace lines that had extended through the 
north shop to reach the south shop, enabled the mechan- 
ical department to resume operations in the latter within 
24 hours. The removal of the wreckage followed, and 
within a short time the leanto was in condition for use. 

Owing to the limited car repair program under way 
at the time of the fire, there was no immediate need to 
replace the burned structure, but when, a few months 
later, it was proposed to undertake an extensive project 
for the reconstruction of box and steel hopper cars it 
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Plan and Sections of the Port Huron Car Shop, 


became necessary to develop plans for the restoration of 
the shop. 


Two Unused Buildings at Chicago 


The studies made included an investigation of two 
buildings comprising what had been known as the Whip- 
ple car shop at Elsdon yard, Fifty-first street and Cen- 
tral Park avenue, Chicago. These structures, long since 
abandoned, were steel frame structures each 500 ft. 
long and, by a coincidence, of the same width (80ft.) as 
the structure to be replaced, but with clear span con- 
struction. Moreover, the side wall colurans were spaced 
20 ft., center to center, the same as the distance between 
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Typical section of lower side wall 


Typical Details of the Three-Ply Insulated Wall Construction 


Reconstructed Portion Indicated by Shaded Areas 


pilasters in the fire wall of the Port Huron structure. 
One of them was provided with a 7%4-ton traveling 
crane with a height of 23% ft. to the top of the crane 
rails, and a leanto on one side 160 ft. long by 34 ft. 
wide. 

Inspection disclosed a physical condition demanding a 
limited amount of repair work on the steel, and that only 
minor alterations were required to meet the requirements 
at Port Huron. The greater part of the corrugated 
metal siding, which proved to be of genuine wrought 
iron, was in good condition. As a result of this investi- 
gation it was decided to use the old building that had the 
crane and the leanto. Ample ground space was avail- 
able at the Port Huron shops to permit the additional 
140 ft. of length to extend beyond the west end of the 
old structure. 


Taken Down by Company Forces 


The building to be moved was taken down by company 
forces, using a locomotive crane, the rivets being cut 
with rivet busters and backed out. The trusses were 
taken down and chipped in one piece, except that the 
monitor frames had to be removed as they were too high 
to ship in place. Repair work to make good losses otf 
metal due to corrosion and effect the necessary altera- 
tions consumed 30 tons of new steel. The alterations 
were confined mainly to the two end frames which had 
to be revised to provide doors to fit the existing spacing 
of the four tracks. It was also necessary to cut the 
roof trusses of the leanto to reduce the span length from 
34 ft. to 28 ft., to avoid fouling a nearby track. These 
alterations were made in part by company forces and 
in part by the Duffin Iron Company, Chicago. As no 
detail structural plans of the structure could be located, 
it was necessary to take complete measurements of the 
steel work to permit the detailing of plans for altera- 
tions and repairs. 

The new structure had to be erected with the longi- 
tudinal center iine about two feet north of the original 
center line, so that the south row of columns would clear 
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the fire wall, and it was therefore necessary to remove 
the old north wall, which had been somewhat damaged 
by the fire, the bricks being salvaged for the reconstruc- 
tion of the upper part of the fire wall as a 13-in. wall 
instead of an 8-in. wall and to increase its height so as 
to extend above the roof of the new structure. The 
old concrete floor was not disturbed except to cut holes 
in it for the construction of the pedestals for the new 
steel wall columns. These are on natural foundation, 
and to obtain the required base area along the south side 
it was necessary to underpin the fire wall foundation. 
The 140 ft. extension of the building beyond the end 
of the old building and the new leanto are floored with 
cinders, rolled to obtain a firm surface. 


Novel Wall Construction 


Owing to the serviceable condition of the old corru- 
gated wrought iron siding it was deemed desirable to re- 
use it in the re-erected structure, but it was also felt 
necessary to provide a wall construction possessing suffi- 
cient insulating value to permit heating of the building 
without excessive heat loss. The problem was solved 
by the development of a three-ply wall in which the 
old wrought iron formed the inside surface and cor- 
rugated-protected metal was placed on the outside, with 





A Construction View, Looking Southwest 


a layer of waterproofed 14-in. fiber insulating board be- 
tween the two. In general, this wall construction was 
assembled from the outside, by nailing the wrought iron 
and then the fiber board, in turn, to 3-in. by 3-in. treated 
wood nailing strips that were bolted to angle iron girts, 
and bolting the protected metal siding to the inner sheets 
for support. This construction cost much less than a 
brick wall. 

The windows are steel sash with mechanical opera- 
tion for the movable units. The roof is 2-in. tongue- 
and-grooved wood planks nailed to 3-in. by 3-in. strips 
on the steel purlins. It is covered with 5-ply built-up 
smooth-surface asphalt roofing. 

The main portion of the building is heated by 15 unit 
heaters mounted on the walls about 12 ft. above the 
floor. In these heaters electric fans drive air through 
copper coil radiators that are supplied with steam at 100- 
lb. pressure. The leantos are heated by direct radiation. 
_ General artificial lighting is supplied by electric lamps 
in Beehive-type glass reflectors suspended from the roof 
purlins. However, considerable use is made of extension 
cord spotlights with reflectors for direct illumination of 
the work. In addition to outlets for these extension 
cords, the shop is provided with electric-welding cir- 
Cults as well as water, compressed air, oxygen and acety- 
lene lines, 

The traveling crane was installed in the shop without 
any alterations. The only work involved other than dis- 
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mantling and re-erection was the rewiring of the motors 
and controllers and the rebabbitting of the bearings. 


Completed Ahead of Schedule 


A contract for the construction of the shop was award- 
ed to the Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio, on July 2, 
under terms that provided for the completion of the 
work by October 15. However, as a result of accelerated 
progress, the shop was ready for occupancy on Septem- 
ber 21. The project involved the placing of 200 cu. yd. 
of concrete, the erection of 330 tons of structural steel 
and 200,000 ft. b.m. of lumber, and the laying of 540 
squares of roofing, in addition to extensive work of elec- 
trical and mechanical trades. 

The work was performed under the general supervi- 
sion of P. D. Fitzpatrick, chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Western. The design was prepared under the di- 
rection of A. N. Laird, bridge engineer, and F. P. Sisson, 
principal assist-nt engineer, supervised the erection. 
H. D. F. Ingram was project field engineer. 


Freight Car Loading 


(Continued from page 274) 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, February 1 




















Districts 1936 1935 
PN os rertvea wc anvit bs dseiamomnmain . 148,265 144,586 130,95 
I a eta io nec xcaendipre ee eca eileen 122,819 119,620 109,17 
NINE digs Orch eee m9 Sel edgier ans 45,943 42,809 : 
eee eda ic aime Cane epi a 89,073 87,498 89,101 
I ooo were vo savas Sierw'iss oon 0 1 75,555 71,041 66,422 
ee ee ee 90,707 82,201 81,608 
NUN 0 oe cca weridie-arersroce 49,477 49,206 48,242 
Total Western Districts. ............ 215,739 202,448 196,272 
NE oie nce sktsscesadess 621,839 596,961 565,401 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 30,575 25,949 31,361 
Live Stock ..... ENS NN 11,795 14,147 15,627 
Coal Celene eke tho see -siGeeeeecias 174,389 155,342 134,648 
a ed cedar pA 11,690 9/384 8,962 
RE WINER Cll ocrene cals wieeiorewaicus 28,638 24,386 20,246 
i IR Oe ee eee 5,383 3,449 2,471 
POUPORNeNe EEN. oie s inc ecceiveeree's 148,690 153,799 162,290 
ae ee ne 210,679 210,505 189,796 
OS TOT I TD 621,839 596,961 565,401 
| OR ane ne eter am 584,691 555,528 563,100 
Ls eee ven 611,408 562,826 561,902 
DEN ore oie: «case: bie drirnes wis aicree 615,028 553,518 557,266 
MME OE Sot osriraiieavsten eee eine wer 541,984 497,274 500,813 
Cumulative Total, 5 Weeks..... 2,974,950 2,766,107 2,748,482 


The freight car surplus for the first half of January 
was 251,079 cars, a decrease of 19,427 cars as compared 
with the number in the last half of December. The total 
included 148,654 box cars, 53,581 coal cars, 28,043 


stock cars and 9,616 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended February 
1 failed to follow the uptrend shown last year but con- 
tinued more or less parallel to 1934, 1933 and 1932 
loadings. The total was 39,501 cars as against 46,023 
cars for the corresponding week in 1935 and 39,543 cars 
in 1934, according to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Be eRe Ne 5 aos: 0s dim aikrtwllva's Garr 39,501 22,249 
MN eco a aac aia ne .0%s6:414 a, ww kidv0 bic 39,006 1,036 
BO, BE Sy ain 56h oansccc wns connewee os 40,082 21,785 
OR ie, EM aire era eracdietorde a hk Gly) es ba0'4.6 46.023 22.767 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
aa Se Sa a 193,268 107,619 
SEN ceed icles viclavsiniacare duaiarereuerdreiediarse 203,926 104,614 


ST Gis rao ears sirarernrsicinie's' + 04re eee oslvre 196,240 102,078 





















Electric Passenger Locomotives 


New requirements of speed and power are met by 
Pennsylvania's type GG1 unit 


Pennsylvania between New York and Washing- 

ton, D. C., and west as far as Paoli, Pa., is now 
handled electrically, except for certain branch line or 
connecting trains which require steam locomotives over 
a considerable part of their run, and on which change 
of power would not be economical. 

Electric operation of main line trains between New 
York and Philadelphia was begun on January 16, 1933, 
and was followed shortly by electric operation from New 
York to Wilmington, Del., and Paoli, Pa. During the 
first year of electric operation, the electric locomotives 
handling this service covered 4,647,934 locomotive miles, 
and their operation was subjected to a comprehensive 
study by the railroad company, not only as to perform- 
ance but also as to obtain additional information for 
the analysis of electrically-operated passenger and freight 
schedules. 

The original program contemplated building 28 addi- 
tional passenger locomotives of the same type as those 
already in use on passenger trains for the extension of 
the passenger service from Wilmington to Washington, 
D. C., and parts of these locomotives had been con- 
structed and stored at the works of the manufacturers. 
Sixty locomotives for freight service only were contem- 
plated and one of these was built and placed in service 
during 1933, in addition to two experimental locomotives 
of similar type built in 1932. Experience indicated that 
better freight operation could be secured by the use of 
more powerful and higher speed locomotives than the 


A LL through passenger and freight service on the 


three experimental freight locomotives, and also that the 
requirements of passenger service were such as to make 
desirable the use of more powerful and faster passenger 
locomotives than those then in use for the through 
service from New York to Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Paoli. 

It was, therefore, decided to transfer to the freight 
service 59 of the passenger locomotives already operating 
between New York and Wilmington, and to substitute 
in their place 59 locomotives of improved design, and by 
so doing to secure in both the passenger and freight 
service the benefit of higher speed and more powerful 
locomotives than were contemplated in the original pro- 
gram. The arrangement also provided the advantage 
of having a large number of locomotives in freight serv- 
ice, available also for high-speed passenger service, thus 
obtaining increased flexibility of operation. 

In December, 1933, arrangements were completed with 
the Public Works Administration for financing the con- 
tinuation of the electrification program. Immediate steps 
were taken to redesign and complete the 28 passenger 
locomotives of the older design (already partially con- 
structed), and to design and construct 59 new passenger 
locomotives. The problem of locomotive design was 
undertaken by a committee of engineers, including rep- 
resentatives of the General Electric Company, the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the railroad’s mechanical 
and electrical departments. Five general requirements 
of design for new locomotives were laid down by the 
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railroad, as follows: (1) The locomotive must be suit- 
able for operation at 100 m.p.h. or more; (2) it must 
have a capacity of approximately 4,500 hp.; (3) the 
weight of each driving axle must not greatly exceed 55,- 
000 Ib.; (4) the operating cab must be near the central 
part of the locomotive, and (5) the locomotive must be 
pleasing in appearance. 

General designs of two types of locomotive were 
worked out and detailing started early in 1934. The two 
locomotives were given the type numbers R1 and GGl, 
and consisted, respectively, of locomotives having a 
4-8-4 and a 4-6 + 6-4 wheel arrangement. The four 
driving axles on the R1 were arranged in a rigid wheel 
base, while the GG1 consisted of two 4-6-0 frames con- 
nected back-to-back by an articulated joint under a single 
cab. Sample locomotives of both these types were com- 
pleted by September, 1934. When these were received, 
the services of an expert were engaged to make the loco- 
motive design as pleasing as possible. They were equip- 
ped with testing apparatus and comparative tests were 
run for a period of two months. By December, 1934, 
the test results, together with various factors of first 
cost, maintenance, etc., had been analyzed. Each type 
had many points in its favor, but the GG1 was chosen 
after all factors were considered. The construction of 
57 additional units of this type was started immediately. 
The first was finished in April and the last by August 
3 of 1935. 

Fourteen locomotives were built at the General Elec- 
tric plant at Erie, Pa., 18 in the railroad shops at Al- 
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toona, Pa., and 25 were assembled at Altoona on chassis 
built at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


General Characteristics 


The type GG1 locomotives consist of a streamlined 
cab supported on two cast-steel main frames, each with 
three driving axles and a two-axle guiding truck at one 
end. The cab consists of a central portion with a hood 
of reduced section at either end and rests on center 
plates and spring pads on the two main frames. Cab 
longitudinal strength is provided by two trusses framed 
into the cab and extending between center plates. The 
cab frame structure is mostly riveted but the side and 
roof sheets are welded. The joints of the cab sheets are 
butted edge to edge, welded and ground, making a 
smooth exterior without rivet heads. The cab is formed 
in sweeping contours; striping is used to emphasize its 
smooth, unbroken surface. The side doors and windows 
are recessed and marker light projections are carefully 
streamlined. 

To further improve the appearance of the locomotive, 
butt straps and belt rails were eliminated, the front steps 
were sloped back and the lower edge of the cab sheets 
rolled inward. The ladders for reaching the pantographs 
were placed inside so that access to the roof is through 
hatches, these being interlocked with the pantograph 
grounding switches. One pantograph insulator was 


placed on top of another to eliminate the usual sub-base, 
and at the same time to provide double insulation. The 
bell was hung under the cab near one end. 


These and 



















































Cab Frame and Running Gear 
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Transformer and Switch Group 


numerous other details serve to give the locomotive a 
clean, streamlined appearance when connected to the 
train, even though it is required to operate in either 
direction. The particular kind of striping selected in 
effect gives length to the locomotive and reduces its 
height. 

An oil-fired train heating boiler, air compressor, and 
the transformer with its allied switching apparatus, are 
located at the center of the locomotive. Also in the cen- 
ter section are two operating compartments for the crew. 
The two hoods contain the ventilating blowers, oil and 
water tanks, with a pantograph mounted on top of each. 
End doors furnish access between locomotives when 
double-headed. The four end cab windows are equipped 
with window wipers, and are hinged to permit cleaning 
from within the cab. 


Running Gear 


Each of the six driving axles is driven by a twin motor 
through a quill drive. The two motor pinions mesh with 
a single spur gear (gear ratio 22:79) mounted at one 
end of a quill which surrounds the axle. A spider at 
each end of the quill transmits the drive through spring 
cups and wearing plates which allow for movement be- 
tween the quill, which is carried in bearings in the twin- 
motor, and the axle. Quill bearings are of the split- 
sleeve type, with constant oil level wick lubrication. 
Roller bearings are used for all traction motor arma- 
tures and for driving and truck journals on all but six 
locomotives, which are equipped with plain journal bear- 
ings. The equivalent of a 6%4-in. by 12-in. journal is 
used for the driving boxes and of a 6-in. by 11-in. journal 
for the truck boxes. The three driving axles on each 
side of a main frame are equalized. Each of these sys- 
tems, together with the guiding truck support, con- 
stitutes a 3-point suspension. The main frames of the 
locomotive are articulated, their inner ends being con- 
nected by a ball and socket-type joint. On curved track, 
the main frames form an angle with each other and with 
the cab, but on tangent track a force tending to hold 
them in alinement is provided by a restraining device. 
This consists of a pair of rollers mounted on the cab 
structure, which are forced by spring action into notches 
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on a frame-mounted member when the two frames are 
in line, but which lift out of the notches when on curves. 
One of the two center plate supports for the cab is de- 
signed to allow for longitudinal movement between the 
cab and the frame. The cab side bearings (four in num- 
ber) each consist of a spring plunger arrangement in 
which there are nests of springs. They are located be- 
tween the two inside main driving axles on each frame 
and support a part of the weight of the cab. 

The guiding trucks have cast-steel frames. The truck 
wheel diameters are 36-in. and the wheel base 8-ft. In 
addition to the rocker suspension which provides for a 
graduated side thrust, the trucks are also equipped with 
a restraint arrangement which controls swiveling action. 
This consists of a spring device on the locomotive frame, 
connected by links to a tail bar on the truck. 


Transformer 


The 11,000-volt power from the trolley is collected 
by either of two pantographs, connected by a high-voltage 
bus arranged for the isolation of either collector in case 


Pair of Driving Wheels with Quill 


of damage. Substation breakers are relied upon to dis- 
connect a section of the trolley in case of major elec- 
trical trouble on the locomotive. An oil-cooled trans- 
former was selected to replace the air-cooled unit on the 
first GG1l. This change has eliminated all difficulties 
caused by snow or moisture and provides increased in- 
sulation resistance and correspondingly greater protec- 
tion against lightning surges. 

Both forced oil and air are employed for cooling, 2 
method which has proved so efficient that the complete 
unit is only slightly heavier than the conventional dry, 
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air-blast type. The transformer steps down the trolley 
voltage through a series of taps in the secondary to the 
motors. Auxiliary apparatus, including the motor con- 
tactors, is mounted on top and at one end of the trans- 
former tank. The rating of the transformer is 4,800 
kva., with a ratio of 11,000:1,408 volts at 25 cycles. The 
total weight of the assembled unit is 34,300 Ib., including 
9,300 lb. of auxiliary apparatus. A corresponding air- 
blast transformer weighs 33,800 Ib. 


Motors 


The twin motors each consist of two armatures car- 
ried in a single fabricated frame, with the driving pin- 
ions meshing in a single solid gear carried on the quill. 
A three-point suspension is used for these motors, with 
provision for adjustment to maintain the quills central 
with the axle. A fabricated gear case, split horizontally 
into two parts through the gear center, covers the gear 
and pinions. 

In construction, two rolled steel barrels are used to 
form the motor frames. These are combined with other 
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parts, making a total of 126 pieces, welded into each 
double frame. After welding, the frame is strain-re- 
lieved, and is then ready for machining. This design 
provides for a minimum of weight and space and a max- 
imum of strength. 

The motors are force-ventilated, the ventilating air 
being taken from ducts fabricated into the cab framing. 
The air is passed into the commutator chambers, passes 
over the armature and stator windings and is exhausted 
through frame openings at the pinion ends. The stator 
and its armatures are ventilated in multiple. The arma- 
tures aré multiple-wound and the 12-pole laminated stators 
have partially open slots. They have commutating poles 
with the commutating, compensating and exciting field 
windings all connected in series. Two commutating field 
strengths are employed to provide practically black com- 
mutation, at all motor speeds. The stators are wound 
with continuous coils, mica-insulated, and the coils of 
each winding are connected in multiple. This is accom- 
plished by silver soldering the ends of the several coils 
to mica-insulated box rings. 

The weight of the motor is 14,500 Ib. The normal 
operating voltage is 230-300 volts per armature, or 460- 

volts per twin motor. The motors are connected 
permanently in three parallel circuits, with four single 
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motors in series in each circuit. Based on actual expe- 
rience with P5a and results up to date on GGl, it is 
expected that GG1 locomotives will run 250,000 miles 


between commutator turnings, and that one set of 
brushes will last more than 100,000 miles. 


Control 


The control for the locomotives consists of a master 
controller which operates individual electro-pneumatic 
contactors, tapping the secondary winding of the trans- 
former. There are 11 taps on the transformer sec- 
ondary, allowing for 22 notches on the controller, with 
preventive coils used to avoid short-circuiting a section 
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of the secondary windings during tap changing. The 
preventive coil reactance limits current surges during 
transition from one notch to another. 

The number of notches are in effect trebled by the 
use of what is called a “notching transformer.” The 
secondary of this transformer is in series with the main 
motor circuit and normally bucks or opposes the motor 
voltage by 16 volts. Raising the controller handle 
slightly, without moving it horizontally from one notch 
to another, operates contactors which eliminate the op- 
posing voltage. Returning the controller handle to its 
lower position causes the notching transformer to boost 
the motor voltage by 16 volts. When the controller 
handle is moved to the next notch, the notching trans- 
former again opposes the motor voltage. This device. is 
used primarily for making heavy starts. The controller 
is also equipped with a dead man’s handle which, if re- 
leased, cuts off power to the motors and causes a brake 
application. 

On an instrument panel above the controller are three 
ammeters, one for each motor circuit, a speedometer 
(reading in miles per hour) and two air gages. Five 
indicating lights at the left of the panel are used to show, 
respectively, low water in boiler, blower or oil pump 
stopped, overload tripped, drivers slipping, and panto- 
graph relay tripped. A buzzer calls the engineman’s at- 
tention to these lights in case one of them operates. 

Protection against overspeeding when a pair of wheels 
slip is furnished by a relay which operates when the 
speed differential between any pair of drivers becomes 
greater than eight miles an hour. This causes the indi- 
cating light to show and the buzzer to operate. If the 
warning is not heeded, and the differential becomes 
greater than 20 m.p.h., all motor switches are automatic- 
ally opened. 

For protection against faults in the locomotive circuits 
there is a pantograph relay which starts to operate and 
gives a light indication if there is a fault on some piece 
of secondary apparatus or the primary winding of the 
main transformer. The relay, in progressing from its 
initial to its final position, opens the auxiliary contactors 
and the main motor contactors. If the fault is removed 
in this process, the relay returns to its initial position 
and the contacts may be reset electrically from the en- 
gineman’s position. If the fault is not removed, the 
relay continues to its final position, at which point it 
causes a grounding switch to close, grounding the panto- 
graph and trolley wire; this results in the high-speed 
substation breakers disconnecting the section of trolley 
which serves the locomotive. After the line is dead the 
relay automatically lowers and locks down the panto- 
graph. The relay will operate in case of a transformer 
secondary ground or secondary overload, primary over- 
load or primary ground. 

An indicating light at the lower right-hand corner of 
the control panel is labeled “field changeover,” and indi- 
cates that connections of the shunt across the motor main 
fields, which is used at starting, have changed. 

The locomotives are equipped with cab signals. Minia- 
ture position-light signals at the right of the control panel 
show clear, approach, restricting, approach, and caution 
slow speed. 


Auxiliary Apparatus 


Cooling air for motors, transformers and other elec- 
trical apparatus is supplied by two motor-driven blowers, 
one under each of the end hoods. The blower motors 
are 52-hp. 25-cycle single-phase induction motors, oper- 
ating at a speed of 1,450 r.p.m. One of them also 
drives a 2,700-watt d.c. generator which supplies power 
for the control circuits, for lighting and for charging 
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the 16-cell 300-amp.hr. storage battery. The battery is 
located in the end hood close to the generator. 

The air compressor, which supplies air for brakes and 
the operation of control apparatus, is a motor-driven 
vertical unit, having a capacity of 150 cu. ft. per minute. 
The compressor motor is a 35-hp. 224-volt single-phase 
commutator-type motor, operating at 1,200 r.p.m. There 
are two air brake cylinders at one end of each driving 
truck, which operate clasp brakes on the driving wheels, 
The engine truck has one outside-mounted brake cylin- 
der on each side, with one brake shoe per wheel. 

An oil-fired train heating boiler is located near the 
center of the cab between the two operating positions. 
The boiler is of the vertical tubular type, having an 
evaporating capacity of 4,500 lb. of water per hour, at 
200 lb. pressure. These boilers, which were built at the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, are essen- 
tially the same as those used on the original P5 type 
locomotives. 

Headlights are placed inside the end doors and project 
their light through circular openings near the top of the 
door. Combined marker light and illuminated numeral 
panel housings are supplied with a streamlined contour 
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to conform with the lines of the locomotive. Hatches in 
the roof allow for the removal of transformer, heating 
boiler, blowers and air compressor. The pantographs 
will operate satisfactorily in tunnels at a height only 
3 in. greater than the locked-down position. Ventilating 
ducts are formed into the cab frames, and sand boxes, 
water tanks and oil tanks are disposed along the inside 
of the hoods on each side. They are fabricated in a 
variety of shapes to conform with space requirements. 
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Are the Short Lines Mistreated?” 


Argued that, since weak roads have not been merged with large systems, 
restriction on construction should be removed, enabling them to expand 


By R. C. Duff 
President, Waco, Beaumont, Trinity G Sabine 


FTER the war but prior to termination of federal 
A control, the railroad situation was brought before 

Congress. It was patently bad. The large sys- 
tems urged that a return to prosperity and efficiency, 
under resumption of private control and operation, would 
necessitate rehabilitation of the properties at a cost of 
several billion dollars and that to interest so much money 
it would be necessary for Congress to lend aid. It was 
suggested that Congress relax the anti-trust laws, au- 
thorize consolidations, strike down the powers of state 
legislatures and commissions concerning railroads, vest 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with exclusive 
powers over all carriers of interstate commerce, and give 
it instruction to authorize the application of interstate 
rates (including power to annul intrastate rates) suff- 
cient to enable the carriers, as a whole, to earn 534 per 
cent interest per annum on the value of their properties. 


The Transportation Act of 1920 


A bill carrying such provisions was introduced in 
Congress under the authorship of Senator Albert B. 
Cummins, of Iowa. Then, a grand inquest by the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Interstate Commerce, and before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
of which John J. Esch, afterward Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, was chairman, on the condition and re- 
quirements of the railroads of the nation, was conducted. 
The period was most of the year 1919. At the hearings 
before the committees the great railroad systems were 
powerfully represented. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was closely consulted. The best intellects in 
Congress were bent on the problem of working out a 
plan which would end the old era of dissension between 
the public and the railroads, avoid public ownership and 
establish throughout the United States, a sound, co-ordi- 
_— efficient and profitable system of transportation 
y rail. 

To and from the meetings and hearings of the Com- 
mittees, participating in their counsels and work, ex- 
tending from January, to November, 1919, moved the 
most prominent men of the nation. Be it said to the 
credit of all participants, the measures proposed and 
discussed were non-partisan and non-political. They 
took a wide range. 

But as the mighty work proceeded there became audi- 
ble distressed cries of a group in the family of railroads, 
which ordinarily sings small, driven to extremity by the 
likelihood of being entirely crushed by the measures and 
legislative plans then afoot, unless specific provisions 
were made for their protection. I refer to the short 
line railroads. Many of these railroads had been left 
out in the cold during federal control, and those that 
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*We are glad to accord Mr. Duff an opportunity to express his views, 
ut we cannot agree with his position in detail. While the state of many 
short lines is undoubtedly desperate, many of the Class I roads are not 
in much better circumstances. With the railways as a whole suffering 
from a lack of traffic, we can hardly concede that any part of the answer 
to the problems of the railway industry lies in the construction of further 
competitive mileage, as Mr. Duff contends.—EprTor. 
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were included under federal control had been put under 
the management of officers of large systems, appointed 
by the government to operate groups of roads to which 
such short lines were assigned, indifferent to their opera- 
tions or welfare. These lines were emerging from their 
war status, after two years of neglect, some from within 
and some from without federal control, most of them 
run-down physically and broken down financially, true 
casualties of the war to end war. 


Condition of Short Lines a Major Consideration 


On investigation and recapitulation, the committees 
of Congress found that such short and weak railroads 
constituted from 60,000 to 80,000 miles out of the total 
of 250,000 miles of railroads in the United States, that 
is, 24 to 32 per cent of the total. They represented an 
investment of perhaps in excess of a billion dollars, 
served several million people, and were necessary to the 
existence of thousand of mines, mills, factories and 
farming areas, while their traffic was of importance to 
the systems that took the long hauls. Their situation 
soon assumed a position of primary importance before 
the Senate and House committees, and the committees 
declared unwillingness to adopt any scheme for the con- 
solidation of the great and powerful railroad systems 
that did not make provision for the short, weak lines. In 
regard to them Senator Cummins said: 


It is submitted as an inevitable conclusion, that if a process 
of wise consolidation is not soon entered upon and rapidly carried 
forward, not less than 60,000 miles, and it may reach 80,000 miles, 
of our rail transportation system must be either abandoned or, 
at the best, will be rendering the most unsatisfactory and ineffi- 
cient service. These facts present the chief, though not the 
only, reason for the passage of this bill. 


Later, Senator Cummins again further described the 
purpose of the Transportation Act 1920, prepared by 
himself, as being not so much to bring about economies 
in transportation through consolidation of the large sys- 
tems, as to which he said there was great difference of 
opinion, but was “to keep all railroads of this country 
running ‘at the lowest practicable rates of transportation.” 
He added: 


I believe that if there be not a consolidation, there are just 
two alternatives—a large part of the mileage of the railways of 
the United States must be abandoned or the Government must 
take charge of the transportation system and operate it at the 
public cost. 


Class | Roads Acquiesce 


Some system lines, although eager to consolidate with 
others, and not unwilling to pick up, here and there, a 
short line which commanded the traffic of some large 
industry, at first argued that they ought not to be re- 
quired to take over the ownership of unprofitable rail- 
roads, regardless of the prejudicial effect that major 
consolidations without their inclusion, would have on 
the short lines. The argument was answered by Com- 
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missioner Clark, by Senator Cummins, by Mr. Esch and 
even by Mr. Thom, representative of the large railroads. 
Mr. Thom said: 


There has been a growing realization on the part of men in 
charge of duties in respect to public affairs, of the absolute 
necessity of preserving the means of transportation to the weak- 
er communities of the country as well as to the stronger; that 
something had to be done in order to do that. It is realized 
that it would be a calamity of astounding proportions if the 
policy of the government was such that the weak roads would 
die, and that the communities dependent upon them would not be 
capable of getting this product to market and would have no way 
of supplying their needs. If you. once solve that question and 
preserve the weak roads of the country to the communities which 
they serve, you will have accomplished a marvelous achievement 
and a necessary one. 


It was considered that, with the adoption of this legis- 
lation, the day for vast combinations, the erection of 
super-corporations to take over and operate many prop- 
erties throughout large regions, had come, and that the 
day for independent short lines was over. But Congress 
was not satisfied that the short lines or the public de- 
pendent on short lines, should be sacrificed. And the 
representatives of the government made it clear that by 
“short lines” they did not refer alone to selected proper- 
ties, which, in special cases, commanded traffic that made 
them desirable to and a prize for any system, but re- 
ferred to all railroads, whether weak or strong, that 
were rendering a service necessary to the public interest 
in the sections where they were located. The principle 
was accepted by the great systems in return for the con- 
cessions made to them by the terms of the Act. 

And so, on this principle, the law was passed and ap- 
proved and the execution and enforcement of its pro- 
visions, in accordance with its terms, committed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Act provided that every short line in the country 
should be allocated to some great system, presumably 
that particular system to which the greater volume of its 
traffic was contributed for the long haul, and that such 
system should buy for a reasonable price, pay for, take 
over and operate the short line. It was not intended by 
Congress that the owners of short lines would present 
them as gifts or at mere scrap value, to the systems. 
Such lines, without further development might be and 
usually were weak and unprofitable, but they did have 
the right to develop and have hope for the future. Mr. 
Thom cited to Congress many instances of short lines 
which while independent were intrinsically weak, but 
which when incorporated with great systems, became 
valuable and prosperous members of the combinations. 


Restrictions Against Construction 


Let it be re-called that, prior to the Act and to the 
tremendous combinations contemplated by and sanctioned 
under the Act, the world of opportunity was wide open 
to owners of a short line railroad and if, in a restricted 
area, they could not make their railroad pay, they always 
had the natural right of American citizens, to extend 
their enterprise and carry their railroad into other and 
more productive areas, and by this process to convert 
unprofitable roads into prosperous and important prop- 
erties. It had been done many times. The Act sub- 
stantially closed this door. It forbade the owner of any 
railroad, under a penalty of $5,000, or imprisonment for 
as much as three years or both, to extend a line of rail- 
road without permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission adopted rules hedging 
about its grant of such authority with so many difficul- 
ties, so much delay and so much expense, that the 
process is the equivalent of a long, hard law-suit, in 
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which the applicant must disclose to the Commission, 
its every plan, thought, purpose and arrangement, af- 
fording any opposing railroad full opportunity to defeat 
the financing of the undertaking, even where the cer- 
tificate is granted. 

Apparently, this was the price which the short lines 
were required to pay for the protection allegedly ex- 
tended to them under the terms of the Act, the first and 
foremost of which was a quasi promise that the invest- 
ments of their owners would be liquidated, and while 
they as individuals would be put out of business, their 
railroads would be preserved and the public interest 
protected through incorporation of the short lines with 
the systems which they fed. As regards new construc- 
tion by the systems, the Act went so far as to provide 
that if the Commission discovered that new lines were 
needed, it might order some existing railroad, appro- 
priately situated, to construct them. 


Inducement to Take Over Short Lines 


It was questioned whether Congress had constitutional 
power to compel the systems against their own wishes to 
take over short lines whether profitable or unprofitable. 
In answer to this argument, it was pointed out that the 
plan contemplated mammoth consolidations with rights, 
powers and rates so attractive that, if the Commission, 
as a condition to its authorization for the formation of 
such combinations, required inclusion of short lines on 
fair terms, the great systems could not afford to refuse 
to acquiesce. 


Failure to Include Short Lines 


The whole scheme broke down. The great systems 
after passage of the Act, from the beginning down to 
now, have repudiated and scorned the scheme as it re- 
lates to the short lines, while the Commission’s efforts 
to enforce the law, so far as the short lines are con- 
cerned, have been so marked by hesitations, delays and 
difficulties, that the short lines have lost heart while the 
Commission has lost authority and prestige. 

Although the Commission, by its own invitation and 
upon its own advice, was charged by Congress with the 
duty to adopt and bring out a plan for consolidation “as 
soon as practicable,” it deferred doing so until December 
9, 1929, nearly ten years, during which period, never- 
theless, all restrictions of the law were bearing down 
on the short lines with full force. 

Throughout this period, “unifications” of system lines, 
under section 5 (2), amounting to substantial consoli- 
dations called by another name, were proceeding. The 
effect of “unifications,” of surrounding systems, on short 
lines is exactly the same as the effect of “consolidations.” 
I know from experience that either is equally calculated 
to bottle up and strangle a short line. I think that 
owners of other short lines have learned the same thing. 

During the two succeeding administrations the sub- 
ject was not forgotten by Congress. It was obvious that 
so far as the short lines were concerned, the plan was 
not working well. The systems were recalcitrant and 
the Commission was hesitant. Bills to make more effec- 
tive the purpose of Congress that short lines be included 
in system unifications and consolidations were introduced 
in both House and Senate, were referred to committees 
and were studied and discussed. Failure of the re 
capture clause to function was noted. Operation of the 
section prohibiting new railroad construction without 
approval of the Commission was commented upon. In 
1928, the whole matter was again before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. A bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Mayfield, of Texas, to 
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strike out of the Act the provision prohibiting new rail- 
road construction without authority of the Commission 
and it passed that body without opposition. 


One Railroad’s Experience 


My company owns two lines, connecting at one junc- 
tion with the Missouri Pacific and at three junctions 
with lines subsidiary to the Southern Pacific. We have 
had a strange experience. During the period of “unifi- 
cations” the Southern Pacific applied to the Commission 
for authority to “unify” all of its thirteen subsidiaries 
in Texas and Louisiana, under lease to the Texas & New 
Orleans. My company intervened. While the Southern 
Pacific resisted our prayer for inclusion in its system 
and insisted that our lines properly pertain to the Mis- 
souri Pacific, I think that the Southern Pacific was 
fairly certain it would have to take over and include 
our properties in their “unification,” and were prepared 
to do so. An adequate record was made on both sides 
and the matter was submitted on briefs to the commis- 
sion. As stated above my company had plans to con- 
struct extensions and the application was then before the 
Commission. The Commission granted the authority 
requested by the Southern Pacific, without qualification 
or condition. 

The Commission, although requested, did not attach 
any order or condition that the record might be reopened 
in the future for any further order by the Commission 
for the protection or inclusion of these railroads in the 
Southern Pacific system. 

Later on, the Missouri Pacific, our other system con- 
nection, made a similar application, for authority to 
“unify” all of its lines under lease. Again we inter- 
vened and requested inclusion of our lines with the 
Missouri Pacific system, making a full record and call- 
ing the Commission’s attention to the fact that, since 
it had excluded our lines from the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, the Missouri Pacific was the only remaining system 
open for our inclusion. While the Missouri Pacific ap- 
plication was pending before it, the Commission, as of 
December, 1929, brought out its general plan for con- 
solidations and allocated our two roads, not to the Mis- 
souri Pacific, but to the very system with which it al- 
ready had refused our inclusion, namely, the Southern 
Pacific. 

We presented to the Commission a petition calling its 
attention to what it had done, questioning whether it 
would ever be afforded another opportunity to bring 
our lines into the Southern Pacific system and requested 
that the Commission, before it disposed of our inter- 
vention under the Missouri Pacific application, amend 
its plan and allocate our lines to the Missouri Pacific. 
The Commission overruled our motion to amend its plan 
and by its report on June 2, 1930, while requiring the 
Missouri Pacific to make provision for inclusion of all 
short lines allocated to it under the Commission’s plan, 
including several that did not ask it, denied our applica- 
tion for inclusion with the Missouri Pacific system, say- 
ing, 

As the Waco has three points of connection with the lines of 
the Southern Pacific and only one with a line of the applicant 
system, its permanent association with the Southern Pacific, to 


which we have assigned it in Consolidation of Railroads, 159, 
LC.C. 522, rather than with the Missouri Pacific, seems to be 


indicated. 

and so, although the time was ripe and opportunity fully 
presented on both occasions, the Commission refused that 
telief which Congress had so fully promised would be 
exerted in behalf of the short lines and declined to bring 
us into either system with which our lines connected 
and to which we fed no small amount of traffic. 

Later on, the Southern Pacific applied to the Com- 
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mission for authority to acquire control of the Cotton 
Belt which also operates in East Texas and which, 
through another short line, afforded our lines routes in- 
dependent of either the Southern Pacific or Missouri 
Pacific. Again we intervened and again both sides made 
a full record. The Commission as of January 12, 1932, 
granted the Southern Pacific authority to acquire control 
of the Cotton Belt, but so far as our short lines were 
concerned, notwithstanding its own recent action allo- 
cating our lines to the Southern Pacific, merely re- 
quired— 

That the applicant shall agree and undertake if hereafter in 
this or in ancillary proceedings we shall find that it should ac- 
quire the lines of the Waco and the Paris & Mt. Pleasant at the 


commercial value thereof, or assume the operation thereof, or 
both, it will abide by such findings. (180 I.C.C. 175). 


Why we were put off to another day was not stated 
and I have never known. The depression then was on 
us and our construction plans suspended. If the order 
had followed precedents made by the Commission in 
other cases, such as unification of the New York Central 
Lines, and of the Missouri Pacific, and had made it a 
condition that short lines connecting with the Southern 
Pacific, already assigned to the Southern Pacific by the 
Commission under its general plan, be taken over at com- 
mercial value, every question concerning value could have 
been given appropriate consideration in accordance with 
the Commission’s practice. As it is, the short lines of 
the Waco Company, and what is more, the public in- 
terest dependent upon them, stand in a, condition of 
suspense, a position calculated to depress, if not paralyze, 
both. I cite our case merely for illustration. There are 
others. . 


Preferential Divisions and Loans From Revolving Fund 


The Act contemplated that there would be a period 
between its approval and the adoption and enforcement 
of the consolidation plan during which the short lines 
would be sorely disadvantaged. Accordingly, it pro- 
vided that, during this period, prior to their incorpora- 
tion in the system, to assist them to survive and continue 
service to the public, the Commission might, and where 
necessary, would do either or both of two things, viz.: 


The Commission was authorized to divide joint rev- 
enues derived from movement of through traffic on a 
basis preferential to the short lines, calculated to provide 
essential revenues required to keep them alive; and, 
further, where earnings of the great systems exceeded in 
any year six per cent of the value of their properties, one- 
half of the excess should be paid over to the Commis- 
sion, to constitute a revolving fund which would be 
loaned by the Commission to necessitous short lines to 
enable them to “meet expenditures for capital account, 
or to refund maturing securities originally issued for 
capital account” or to acquire “transportation equipment 
and facilities.” 


Measured by results, these provisions were hokum. 
The process of getting any sort of relief from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under this or any other 
Act of Congress, is litigation, hard and protracted, to 
be conducted under tight rules, open to intervention of 
and opposition by anybody, from anywhere, with briefs 
and oral arguments, petitions for reconsideration, and 
so forth, all to be conducted at Washington, from dis- 
tances of perhaps a thousand, perhaps three thousand 
miles away, involving expense beyond the small rail- 
roads’ means and delays beyond their endurance. 

Pending its long delay in bringing out its consolidation 
plan, however, the Commission did set out on an effort to 
give a few short lines some additional revenue, under its 
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authority to allow them preferential divisions of joint 
rates, but that effort was soon effectively squelched by 
the Supreme Court in the Brimstone Railroad case from 
Louisiana and relief for the short lines in general 
throughout the country from that source has been hardly 
enough to fill the eye of a gnat. 

Re-capture of excess earnings was a joke, and was 
finally repealed. And so, the lion did not lie down with 
the lamb, as intended by Congress. The short lines were 
hamstrung and new railroad construction was made 
criminal, and supposed benefits to the short lines did not 
materialize. There can be no better example of the folly 
of sacrificing individual liberty and iniative in America, 
and of striking down the power of the states under their 
constitutions and laws relating to such matters, in pur- 
suit of Utopian theories under federal power than is pre- 
sented in this matter. If it were not so tragic, it would 
be laughable. 


Nine Hundred Railroads Destroyed 


What have been the results to short lines throughout 
the nation? The report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for 1934, furnishes the answer. Since the Trans- 
portation Act 1920 was passed, the Commission has re- 
ceived one thousand and twenty applications from rail- 
roads, requesting authority to abandon 18,689 miles of 
railroad. The Commission has granted 900 of these ap- 
plications authorizing abandonment of 14,570 miles, in- 
cluding 6,408 miles of so-called short lines. Abandon- 
ment of system branches probably make up the rest. 
It is safe to say that the short line investment so thrown 
away exceeded one hundred million dollars. 

The procession continues. Since the depression oc- 
curred and the hopelessness of securing help from the 
sources above referred to, became manifest, the door of 
opportunity for short line railroad development being 
practically closed, applications for abandonments have 
been falling into the Commission’s lap as dead leaves fall 
in Autumn. It would seem that that “calamity of as- 
tounding proportions,” predicted by Mr. Thom “if the 
policy of the government was such that the weak roads 
should die,” has come upon us. 

Let it be remembered that in all of these cases, the 
main consideration is not so much the losses imposed on 
and accepted by the short line owners, although that is 
bad enough. The main loss falls on the public, on in- 
dustrial life, on cities, towns and communities and on 
agricultural areas dependent upon continued operations 
of these railroads. 

Against this situation I, for one, rise in protest and 
say that since the law, both as regards its terms and its 
enforcement, has failed to afford any relief to the short 
lines, and since the whole scheme, according to which 
they were to be embodied in the great systems and pre- 
served, has proven to be a fiasco, that section of the law 
according to which their owners become criminals if they 
“undertake” to extend or enlarge their properties with- 
out the sanction of the Commission should be stricken 
out of the law. It is and always was an unnatural and 
unnecessary restriction on natural right and further- 
more it violates the princip'es on which our government 
was founded. 

And moreover, every provision of the law which 
prejudices the short lines in their struggle for existence 
should be studied and removed. It perhaps would be 
vain to suggest that the helping hand of government, so 
generously extended to the great carriers during the last 
several years, be similarly held out to the short lines 
to aid them and the public served by them, but, at least, 
the short lines should be unfettered and allowed full 
liberty to fend for themselves. 


February 15, 1936 


Uniform Time Control 
For Crossing Signals 


QUIPMENT and circuits to effect practically a uni- 
F form warning period for highway-railroad crossing 

signals prior to the arrival of a train at a crossing, 
regardless of whether the speed of the train is high or 
low, have been developed by the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

The requisites of the A.A.R. Signal Section fix a 
minimum warning period of 20 seconds, and past prac- 
tice has been to arrange the length of the track circuit 
such that the fastest trains would provide 20 seconds 
warning, while slower trains would cause the signals to 
operate for a much longer period. Likewise, in some 
locations, signals operate while trains are stopped at 
stations or are switching on the control sections. These 
unnecessary delays have given rise to complaints from 
motorists, and it is claimed that in some instances acci- 
dents have resulted because vehicle drivers became weary 
of waiting and took chances in crossing. This situation has 
been aggravated during the last few years by the length- 
ening of control sections to protect faster trains and has 
resulted in complaints from motor clubs and highway 
authorities. 


Desired Warning Time Assured 


To solve this problem, the Union Company announces 
the introduction of a uniform time control system for use 
on single or multiple track lines, which measures the 
speed of a train before it passes the point which would 
permit the minimum warning time at maximum speed. 
This is accomplished by a track circuit arranged to oper- 
ate a timing device. Having determined the speed of a 
train, automatic means are provided for starting the 
operation of the crossing signal when the train advances 
to a point that will produce a satisfactory warning. In 
other words, it is a system of “measured” track sections 
with lengths proportional to the speed limit determined 
for each section and the distance from the crossing of 
the near end of each section. This assures the desired 
warning time, as determined by the speed of the train. 
One time-measuring device is required regardless of the 
number of sections. Local conditions determine the 
number of sections necessary. 

An infinite number of combinations of speeds, times 
and distances may be used. Dependent upon the maxi- 
mum speeds of trains and the permissible variation in 
warning time, the layout of track circuits required is 
easily determined. Where automatic block signals are 
in use, it may be possible to so design the system as to 
employ the same cut sections for the control of the 
crossing signal and of the automatic block signals. 


Station Stops Provided For 


Station stops and switching operations on the control 
section are provided for in the new system. A station 
may be located within the limits of any section, except 
the one next to the crossing, without causing undue 
operation of the crossing signal. A study of typical 
braking curves shows that, if a train stops in one of the 
sections, it will have consumed sufficient time in each 
of the preceding sections for the time element to com- 
plete its operation. Should a station be located nearer 
the crossing, other means can be provided to prevent 
unnecessary operation. Special means can also be pro- 


vided to insure operation of the time element and time 
control of the signal when a switch is located in one of 
the approach sections. 
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Blizzards Drive Highway 
Traffic to the Railroads 


\W/ ‘ic. driving snows that paralyzed highway traf- 





fic and storm conditions that forced airplanes 

to remain on the ground, the task of moving 
the nation’s commerce since the middle of January has 
been thrown almost entirely upon the railroads which, 
in spite of the severest railway operating conditions ex- 
perienced in 18 years, were able to deliver the normal 
tonnage and, in addition, handle a coal traffic that was 
forced to a record height’ by the unusual demand for 
fuel. In the large cities the railroads not only protected 
the public from coal shortages, but from food and milk 
shortages as well. 

The greatest difficulties were encountered in the cen- 
tral west, where the task of fighting driving snow from 
February 1 to 10, was intensified by record sub-zero 
temperatures. Trains on some lines were delayed and 
on some branch lines, service was abandoned for as 
much as 24 hr. The January cold wave, which swept 
Canada and the northern portion of the United States, 
was followed with rising temperatures that were accom- 
panied by heavy snow. In lowa and adjacent territory 
the temperature reached 27 deg. below zero, while snow 
fell every day from January 30 to February 10, until 
the amount on the ground measured more than 20 in. 
While temperatures along the Canadian border were as 
low as 40 deg. below zero, record low temperatures were 
experienced in most of the northern states. 

A severe storm on February 4 impeded railway service 
in the middle west on that and the two following days, 
with the result that trains into Chicago from the West 
were as much as 8 hr. late and trains from the East were 
delayed as much as 4 hr. The greatest intensity of this 
storm was centered in Iowa where nearly all branch- 
line service was annulled for about 24 hr. This expe- 
rience was followed by another snowstorm on February 
8 attended by a cold wave and extremely high winds 
from the West and Northwest that swept across South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Mich- 
igan. 

Although the snowfail was not very heavy, the high 
winds resulted in drifts of extraordinary height that filled 
cuts and gave rise to the need for snowplow equipment 
in territories where it had not been required for years. 
As a result of these unusual conditions, a number of 
trains were delayed for periods up to 24 hr., and sev- 
eral Pacific Coast trains were annulled. Especially severe 
conditions were encountered by the lines between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities, in northern Illinois and across 
the state of Wisconsin, and although no trains were 
annulled, fast schedules were abandoned and other trains 
consolidated. 

In addition to the physical conditions imnosed, train 
Operation was retarded by the intense suffering of rail- 
way employees resulting from combination of high wind 
and low temperature. Passengers also contributed to 
train delays by failure to board trains promptly. Be- 
cause of the cold weather they remained indoors instead 
of standing on the platform and consequently, the time 
required to reach the trains, magnified by their slower 
movements, resulted in delays at every station. On one 
railroad the passengers delayed a local train an average 
of 2 min. per stop, causing an aggregate delay of 20 min. 
for a normal schedule of 1 hr. 8 min. for 38 miles. 

Shippers’ forces likewise failed to handle their ship- 
ments expeditiously, with the result that train departures 
Were delayed. Changes in routings by shippers and de- 
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The Panama Limited of the Illinois Central As It Proceeded Snow 
Banked Tracks in Chicago on February 


mands for car tracing likewise added to the difficulties of 
train operation. 

In addition to obstacles in train operation imposed 
by the weather, the railroads were called upon to render 
extra services for passengers and shippers. Cold weather 
more than doubled the demand for coal, and with high- 
ways blocked and mines refusing to give coal to trucks, 
the task of transporting it fell entirely upon the rail- 
roads. Cities and towns which heretofore had depended 
largely on trucks for coal and which, consequently, had 
no coal stored in yards, suffered the most. At Areola, 
Ill., entire families had to carry their bedding to the 
school house where they were sheltered until coal could 
be sent from the mines by rail. 

The extreme cold demanded extra precautions in the 
handling of perishable products. In some cases it was 
necessary to set out cars of perishables so that the lad- 
ing could be protected from freezing. At Eldon, Iowa, 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, a carload of eggs, 
upon the entreaty of a shipper, was placed in a round- 
house where it was held from January 22 to 28. 

When a Chicago & North Western Milwaukee-Fond 
du Lac passenger train became snowbound near Jack- 
son, Wis., on February 4, in drifts reported to be 18 ft. 
high, the railroad transported 100 snow shovelers from 
Milwaukee to the marooned train to enable the passen- 
gers to negotiate the snow covered highway leading to 
the town 34 mile away. The 89 passengers were fed 
and cared for at a hotel until they could be transported 
back to Milwaukee. On another occasion, when trains 
into northern Wisconsin were annulled and highways 
were blocked because of a blizzard, the North Western 





Trains Succeeded in Getting Through Where 10-ft. Snow Drifts Blocked 
Highways Near Crystal Lake, III 
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ran a special train from Antigo to Rhinelander, in order 
that the speaker for a meeting of the Rhinelander Cham- 
ber of Commerce could meet his engagements. When a 
train with a car of live stock became snowbound on the 
Illinois Central, the train crew covered the sides of the 
car with tar paper that the men had to carry from a 
town a mile away. 

The Pennsylvania, with lines covering the whole of 
the north central states and much other territory be- 
sides, calls attention to the foregoing situation in a state- 
ment issued last week. The storms, it said, proved the 
acid test for railroad transportation; and demonstrated 
the ability of the railroads to carry on under conditions 
which practically paralyzed all other forms of transpor- 
tation. 

With other agencies of transport service greatly ham- 
pered, or unable to operate at all, the railroads continued 
their schedules substantially without interruption. Penn- 
sylvania suburban and local trains received a sudden and 
wholly unheralded increase of travel, because of the in- 
terruption of other modes of travel, and hundreds of ad- 
(litional passenger cars had to be put in service. Trains 
ran an average of four to ten minutes late, not because 
of any difficulty in operating, but because of the increased 
number of passengers at stations. 


Government A\rgues Roads 
Will Not Pay Pensions 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 

EPLYING on what the Supreme Court of the 
R United States in its recent A.A.A. decision referred 

to as “the novel suggestion that two statutes enacted 
as parts of a single scheme should be tested as if they 
were distinct and unrelated,” the federal government, 
in its defense of the railroad retirement act and the 
accompanying tax act passed by Congress at the last 
session, seems to be trying to keep its right hand from 
knowing what its left hand is doing as hard as it can 
with one set of lawyers representing both hands. 

The bill of complaint attacking the constitutionality 
of the two acts, filed by the railroads on January 7 in 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia, named 
as defendants the Railroad Retirement Board and its 
members and also the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Guy T. Helvering. By way of answer eight lawyers 
representing the Railroad Retirement Board on Feb- 
ruary 5 filed a motion to dismiss the complaint on the 
ground that it did not allege that they had issued or 
threatened to issue any orders, or taken or threatened 
any action “affecting any right of plaintiffs cognizable 
in a court of equity.” 

At the same time six of the same counsel, representing 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, filed an answer 
averring that he has no authority under or relation to 
the retirement act, that the tax act and the retirement 
act are separate and distinct, and that the authority, 
duties, and functions of this defendant under the tax act 
are in all respects separate and distinct from the author- 
ity, duties, and functions of the retirement board under 
the retirement act. They denied that any burden is 
placed upon the railroads by the retirement system or 
that the funds to be disbursed under it are to be derived 
from the tax act. 

This defendant admitted “that all the plaintiffs are 
required by the tax act to make payments into the 
Treasury of the United States” but denied “that said 
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payments are for the support or maintenance of the 
retirement system authorized by the retirement act” 
and averred that the retirement system is authorized to 
be supported and maintained “out of the general funds 
in the Treasury of the United States and in no other 
way.” Knowledge of various provisions of the retire- 
ment act was admitted but the answer insists throughout 
“that the taxes to be imposed by the tax act will be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States as internal- 
revenue receipts and that the annuities authorized to be 
paid pursuant to the retirement act will not be the funds 
of plaintiffs or of any other carriers but will be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
which may be appropriated for that purpose.” 

On this ground it was denied that the tax act or the 
retirement act would compel any plaintiff to mingle or 
pool its affairs or funds with those of any other carrier, 
or to assume burdens in respect of the separate business 
of any other carrier. The retirement act was described 
as “an exercise of the power of Congress to appropriate 
money to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general. welfare of the United States and of 
the power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce” 
and it was asserted that “if the retirement system 
authorized by the retirement act is perpetuated it will 
be supported and maintained out of moneys to be ap- 
propriated from the general funds in the Treasury of 
the United States which said funds will be obtained 
from many sources including principally various taxes 
and loans.” This defendant averred that “plaintifis 
cannot make an attack upon the power of appropriation 
as exercised in the retirement act the foundation of an 
attack upon the tax act” and that they “cannot question 
the conditions, terms, bases, or measures of the retire- 
ment system authorized by the retirement act.” 

Denial was made that the tax act or the retirement 
act “will require plaintiffs to contribute any sums of 
money for payment of annuities” and it was asserted 
that the defendant was without knowledge as to whether 
railroad employees had been paid in full the compensa- 
tion agreed upon between them and their employers for 
past services. As to the provision for pensions for 
representatives of railroad labor unions it was stated 
that in connection with their functions under the railway 
labor act “these persons perform essential services 
connected with and incident to interstate commerce” and 
it was denied that any portion of their annuities would 
he paid by carriers or their employees. 
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A Chicago & North Western Suburban Train, near West Chicago, Hl. 
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Control of Van Sweringen 


Roads Inquired into by I. C. C. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 

ESTIMONY as to the relations between the so- 
7 called Van Sweringen railroads and holding com- 

panies and the Midamerica Corporation, from which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is expected to draw 
conclusions as to whether it has jurisdiction over the 
Midamerica under the 1933 “holding company” amend- 
ments to the interstate commerce act, was given by 
O. P. Van Sweringen, president, and G. A. Tomlinson, 
director, of the Midamerica at a hearing before C. E. 
Boles, assistant director of the commission’s Bureau of 
Finance, on February 12. The Midamerica on Sep- 
tember 30, 1935, purchased 2,064,492 shares of common 
stock of the Alleghany Corporation and other securities 
representing large interests in the Van Sweringen rail- 
roads at a sale of collateral which had been pledged 
for bank loans and the commission took advantage of 
an application filed by Mr. Tomlinson, who is also a 
director in several of the other railroads, for authority 
to serve as director of the Fort Worth Belt, to make 
inquiries as to the status of the Midamerica. In an- 
nouncing the hearing it was stated that it desired to 
ascertain “what measure of control, if any, the Mid- 
america Corporation exercises, or has the power to 
exercise, either solely or with persons affiliated with it, 
over the carriers formerly controlled by the Alleghany 
Corporation and persons affiliated with it.” The holding 
company amendments declare it unlawful for any per- 
son, without authorization by the commission, “to ac- 
complish or effectuate, or to participate in accomplishing 
or effectuating, the control or management in a common 
interest of two or more carriers, however, such result 
is attained.” 


Mr. Van Sweringen’s Answer 


Mr. Van Sweringen’s answer was that the securities 
bought by Midamerica are those formerly held by the 
Vaness Corporation and subsidiaries so that there was 
no change in control, and that the directors of the 
various companies are selected by proxy committees 
that vote not only the stock held by the Van Sweringen 
companies but that of others sent to them for the pur- 
pose, and he objected to the use of the words “domina- 
tion” or “control” to describe the situation, saying he 
did not know how much influence he had. 

Mr. Van Sweringen offered exhibits showing the 
holdings of the Midamerica Corporation and of the 
Alleghany Corporation, and the facts as to the relation 
between its railroad holdings and the total securities 
of the various railroads were shown by stipulating the 
annual reports of the railroads into the record. The 
Midamerica was organized by Mr. Tomlinson and 
G. A. Ball, of Muncie, Ind., who purchased all of its 
outstanding stock, after negotiations and pursuant to 
a letter of September 21 signed by Messrs. Tomlinson 
and Ball and addressed to the Van Sweringen brothers, 
who, they said, had called their attention to the invest- 
ment opportunity and would be glad to form a company 
for the purpose if assured that the Van Sweringens 
would participate actively in the direction and manage- 
ment of the railroads. The letter said that “these com- 
panies in the main were prosperous up to the time of 
the depression” and that “we believe that under the 
same control, direction, and management they will again 
Prosper if the present improvement in business condi- 
tions shall continue as we believe it will.’ Mr. Ball 
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subscribed for 13,333 shares of the preferred stock of 
the Midamerica and 10,000 shares of common, while 
Mr. Tomlinson took 6,667 shares of preferred and 5,000 
shares of common, and an agreement was made. to 
deposit 8,250 shares of common stock in escrow with 
an option to the Van Sweringens to purchase them after 
having paid or adjusted all claims against them. Mean- 
while they were to have the right to vote the deposited 
stock. Messrs. Tomlinson and Ball paid $2,000,000 for 
the preferred stock and $15,000 for the common stock. 


Holdings of Alleghany 


The list showed that the Alleghany Corporation 
owned 1,248,900 shares of the Chesapeake Corporation 
and Mr. Van Sweringen said that the latter owned a 
little less than a majority of the stock of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, or 3,578,923 shares. It owned 194,100 shares 
of preferred stock and 522,900 shares of common stock 
of the Missouri Pacific and Mr. Van Sweringen said 
none of the other Van Sweringen companies owned any 
Missouri Pacific stock. It also owns stock of the Erie, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and Pere Marquette, 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio owns some Nickel Plate 
stock. 

When Mr. Boles asked if he had covered fully the 
ownership of the various railroads by “companies in 
your interest” Mr. Van Sweringen replied that he had, 
but when Mr. Boles asked if he had covered the owner- 
ship of stock by “any person who may vote as you 
direct” he said there were no such persons. Mr. Boles 
then asked whether the Chesapeake Corporation hold- 
ings in C. & O. are sufficient to dominate the road 
and elect its directors Mr. Van Sweringen objected 
to the word “dominate” and said: “We do the things 
we think right and appropriate in the circumstances. 
If we have views we think ought to be made known 
we have no hesitation in expressing them. The same 
applies to all other directors in our companies. The 
judgment of the officers is their own and always will be.” 
Asked whether other companies were able to elect a 
majority of the directors in various railroads Mr. Van 
Sweringen replied that the directors were chosen by 
virtue of the proxies sent in to the proxy committees 
selected by the managements. 

Mr. Boles finally asked whether the holdings of the 
Alleghany Corporation are sufficient to exercise control, 
through the Chesapeake Corporation and other compan- 
ies, over the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Erie, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, the Pere Marquette, the Missouri 
Pacific, and the Nickel Plate, Mr. Van Sweringen replied 
that he did not think so, that he would hesitate to say 
“yes” to that. “I don’t like the word ‘control’,” he said. 
“We never function with that thought. We do vote in 
the respective companies the shares, or permit them to 
be voted by proxy committees. If there were some 
director we thought not appropriate or fitting we would 
not hesitate to say so whether we had one share or 
90 per cent, but that would not necessarily influence the 
committee.” When Mr. Boles asked who had suggested 
Mr. Van Sweringen’s application for authority to serve 
as a director of the Chesapeake & Ohio Mr. Van Swer- 
ingen said his recollection was that it was the president 
of the company. Asked what influence he had on the 
selection of directors for particular railroads he said he 
did not know. 

Mr. Tomlinson was questioned briefly, saying that he 
acted independently as a director of the various railroads 
but that he was largely guided by the judgment of the 
officers. He said he had sold 1,006 shares of Midamerica 
preferred and 754% shares of common to the Midland 
Bank, of Cleveland. 
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C. of C. Committee Urges 
Voluntary Consolidations 


Report reviews status of |.C.C. plans 
and urges that legislation on 
subject be reconsidered 


More favorable prospects for railroad 
consolidation held out by the general im- 
provement in business conditions are ad- 
vanced in a report by a special commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as a reason for reconsidera- 
tion of legislation on the subject. The 
report recommends that the principle of 
voluntary consolidation be preserved, that 
the requirement that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission establish and maintain 
a comprehensive plan be abandoned, and 
that voluntary consolidations be permitted 
subject to the commission’s approval. 

Reviewing the tentative and final plans 
put forward by the commission, the com- 
mittee comments : 

“When the final plan was issued, pro- 
viding for 21 systems, many of which dif- 
fered widely from the 19 systems of the 
tentative plan, it was soon seen to be far 
from a practical basis for grouping of all 
the country’s railroads. Even the com- 
mission’s report making it public indicated 
the probability that it would require modifi- 
cation. In 1932 the commission accepted 
an important change in the plan, making 
four instead of five systems in Eastern 
trunk-line territory as advocated by most 
of the railroads involved. For Western 
and Southern territories, except for the 
acquisition of the Cotton Belt by the South- 
ern Pacific, the 1929 plan remains as issued 
and is generally recognized as far from 
satisfactory—in fact, it seems to be in 
considerable part unworkable. 

“It appears that more actual progress 
has been made as a result of the natural 
developments on the initiative of the pri- 
vate interests concerned than from the 
efforts at comprehensive planning by the 
government. As a matter of fact, this was 
to be expected, for the reason that the 
executives in responsible charge of busi- 
nesses are generally much better qualified 
to work out practical plans than are gov- 
ernment officials, even those belonging to 
such a highly regarded organization as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
are also more likely to limit their proposals 
to what is feasible of accomplishment and 
to avoid embarking upon schemes which 
have the effect of breaking down the nat- 
ural initiative of the private interests con- 
cerned and stalling all action in the desired 
direction. 

“Aside from the difficulty of preparing 


at one time a single plan for all of the 
railroads of the country, a practical con- 
sideration is that the situation of the com- 
ponent railroads and their relative import- 
ance as parts of different systems is con- 
stantly changing. As a consequence a com- 
prehensive plan, even if the best that 
could be devised at the time, is likely 
within a few years to become unworkable. 
In other words, railroads, together with 
their allied transportation facilities, are 
living, growing organizations which should 
be permitted to adapt themselves to chang- 
ing conditions and render constantly im- 
proving service to the public. 

“Railroad consolidation, which merits a 
prominent place in this country’s transpor- 
tation program, is a process which could 
not well be carried out under conditions 
of acute depression. With relative values 
of different properties changing rapidly 


Class | Roads Earned 
$500,071,924 in 1935 


Net return for last year of 1.93 per 
cent compares with 1.78 
per cent in 1934 


Class I railroads in 1935 had a net rail- 
way operating income of $500,071,924, 
which was a return of 1.93 per cent on 
their property investment, according to 
complete reports for the year compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
net railway operating income in 1934 was 
$465,688,586, or 1.78 per cent. This in- 
crease in net operating income occurred 
as the result of an increase in revenue due 
to increased freight and passenger traffic. 








Class | Railroads—United States 
Month of December 


Total aperating revenues. .... 2 cccsccccccececs: 
ee ee ere 
SERA RE AEE ae ee EN a en eee ree 
Net railway operating income.................. 
Cevaling MHO—G6F COTE .... 2 cc cccccesesesce 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent. 


Per Cent 


1935 1934 Increase 
retaliate $296,225,234 $257,507,786 15.0 
pean acs 225,826,310 194,754,363 16.0 
Recenter 14,666,970 13,819,842 6.1 
semaine 46,040,165 39,225,993 17.4 
ae 76.23 75.63 wes 
aeaidee 2.90 2.46 


Twelve Months Ended December 31 


ey A NG og oss 4 Si wd cease Kes-c 
a re 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income................. 
Operating ratio—per cent ........2...cceeecees 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent 


* Decrease. 


$3,450,495 ,032 
2,591,496,321 
236,790,337 
500,071,924 465,688,586 
(iceuas 75.11 74.55 
anaica ert 1.93 1.78 


$3,271,566,817 
2,438,789 ,520 
239,621,832 
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and actual values in many cases imprac- 
ticable even to estimate, little progress in 
consolidation was to be expected. Now, 
however, with general business conditions 
improving, it is in order to examine care- 
fully the existing public policies in this 
field and see what steps should be recom- 
mended to make possible realization of the 
benefits to the railroads and the public 
that can be secured through appropriate 
consolidations. 

“Any present consideration of this ques- 
tion must take into account the changes 
that have taken place since 1920. During 
this period highway transport has devel- 
oped from practically nothing to an im- 
portant factor in the country’s general 
transportation system. There has been a 
substantial revival of commerce on the 
inland waterways and the intercoastal traf- 
fic has multiplied many times. Air trans- 
port has also been inaugurated and in- 
creased rapidly. Obviously any aspect of 
monopoly has disappeared from a large 
portion of railway business. The natural 

(Continued on page 294) 
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The greater part of the increased revenue 
was, however, absorbed by higher operat- 
ing costs, including complete restoration 
since April 1 of the wages of employees 
to the standard levels in effect prior to 
1932. 

Freight revenue amounted to $2,789,335,- 
328 in 1935, compared with $2,633,399,094 
in 1934, an increase of 5.9 per cent. Pas- 
senger revenue in 1935 amounted to $357,- 
900,741, an increase of $11,575,751, or 3.3 
per cent compared with 1934. Total operat- 
ing revenues of the Class I railroads in 
1935 amounted to $3,450,495,032 compared 
with $3,271,566,817 in 1934, an increase of 
5.5 per cent. Operating expenses in 1935 
totaled $2,591,469,321 compared with $2,- 
438,789,520 in 1934, an increase of 6.3 per 
cent. The operating ratio, or ratio of ex- 
penses to revenues, increased from 74.55 
per cent in 1934 to 75.11 per cent in 193s. 

Class I railroads in 1935 paid $236,790,- 
337 in taxes, a reduction of $2,831,495 or 
1.2 per cent compared with 1934. 

Twenty-six Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in 1935, of which 8 were in the 
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Eastern district,5 were in the Southern, 
and 13 in the Western district. 

For December, 1935, net railway operat- 
ing income amounted to $46,040,165, which 
was a return of 2.90 per cent on their 
property investment. In December, 1934, 
their net was $39,225,993, or 2.46 per cent. 
Total operating revenues for December 
amounted to $296,225,234 compared with 
$257,507,786 in December, 1934, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. Operating expenses 
in December totaled $225,826,310, com- 
pared with $194,754,363 in the same month 
the year before, an increase of 16 per cent. 

Net railway operating income of Class 
I railroads in the Eastern district in 1935 
amounted to $309,972,259, a return of 2.57 
per cent. In 1934 their net was $276,- 
414,831, or 2.29 per cent. Total operat- 
ing revenues in the Eastern district in 
1935 aggregated $1,750,317,824, an  in- 
crease of 5.3 per cent above 1934, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,260,448,873, 
an increase of five per cent above 1934. 
Railroads in the Eastern district for De- 
cember had a net of $30,387,621, compared 
with $24,529,819 in December, 1934. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict in 1935 earned a net railway operat- 
ing income of $49,290,098, a return of 1.54 
per cent. In 1934, the net amounted to 
$54,523,780, which was a return of 1.69 
per cent. Total operating revenues in the 
Southern district in 1935 amounted to 
$429,651,453, an increase of 5.2 per cent 
over 1934, while operating expenses totaled 
$342,540,872, an increase of 8.7 per cent. 
Net railway operating income in the South- 
ern district in December amounted to $1,- 
107,018, while in the same month of 1934 
it was $6,570,301. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
in 1935 earned a net railway operating in- 
come of $140,809,567, a return of 1.32 per 
cent. In 1934, they had a net of $134,749,- 
975, a return of 1.24 per cent on their 
property investment. Total operating reve- 
nues in the Western district in 1935 ag- 
gregated $1,270,525,755, an increase of 5.8 
per cent above the preceding year, while 
operating expenses totaled $988,506,576, an 
increase of 7.1 per cent compared with 
1934. For December, net railway operat- 
ing income in the Western district amount- 
ed to $14,545,526. Net railway operating 
income of the same roads in December, 
1934, totaled $8,125,873. 


N. & W. Better Service Clubs 
The 224 Better Service Clubs of Nor- 
folk & Western employees will hold meet- 
ings at 21 places on that railroad during 
the next 11 months, according’ to a sched- 
ule announced on February 1. 


Washington Transportation Club 

The thirtieth annual banquet of the 
Washington, D. C., Transportation Club 
will be held on February 20. The speakers 
will be Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
of New York, and Phil Campbell, former 
member of Congress from Kansas. 


Chicago Tunnel Company Subject 
to Railway Labor Act 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 

on a proceeding instituted at the request of 

the National Mediation Board, has issued 

a report finding that the Chicago Tunnel 
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Company and the Chicago Warehouse & 
Terminal Company are common carriers 
subject to the provisions of the railway 
labor act. 


Florida Passenger Traffic 


The Pennsylvania reports that between 
December 12 and January 28, three of its 
daily trains to Florida required 108 extra 
sections, and the estimated increase in pas- 
senger traffic to Florida over the same 
period one year ago, is 20 per cent. The 
Orange Blossom Special, not included in 
these figures, has carried 30 per cent more 
passengers between New York and Florida 
than during the same period last year. 


Safety at Portsmouth Shops 


The Norfolk & Western reports that the 
men in its shops at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
worked from August 23, 1934, to January 
24, 1936, or 519 consecutive days, without 
a reportable accident. During this time 
the number of man-hours recorded was 
3,519,789. Working with this degree of 
carefulness, a shop employing 100 men 
might be expected to go with a clean rec- 
ord for 14 years. 


Western Railway Club Meeting 


The Western Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 17, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
the subject “Some Observations on Old 
World Transportation Problems and 
Their General Effect on Railway Motive 
Power Design” being presented by G. W. 
Alcock, assistant to president, Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Inc. 


Appointments Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate on February 11 confirmed 
the appointments of Murray W. Latimer, 
Lee M. Eddy and James A. Dailey as 
members of the Railroad Retirement 
Board and of Otto S. Beyer as a member 
of the National Mediation Board. The 
committee on interstate commerce has 
delayed its report on the appointments of 
Clyde B. Aitchison and Claude R. Porter 
as members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


State Railroad Held Subject to 
Safety Appliance Laws 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a decision rendered on February 3, held 
that the State Belt Railroad, owned and 
operated by the state of California, is a 
common carrier engaged in interstate com- 
merce and that the federal district court 
for the northern Califuruia district has 
jurisdiction of a suit by the United States 
against the state to recover the statutory 
penalties for violation of the federal safety 
appliance laws. 


Symposium on Role of Metals in 
Transportation 


A symposium on the role of metals in 
transportation will be one of the features 
of the meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, to 
be held in New York next week. Repre- 
sentatives of the transportation industry 
will join with metallurgists in a discus- 
sion of significant changes that are occur- 
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ring or that are likely to occur in the con- 
struction of transportation equipment. J. 
J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, will give the keynote 
address of the symposium, which will be 
held on Thursday, February 20, in the 
main auditorium of the Engineering Socie- 
ties Building at 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street. 


American Welding Society Meeting 


The next meeting of the Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Welding Society will 
be held Friday evening, February 28, at 
the Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, the general subject being “Welding 
and Cutting on Railroads.” The meeting 
will be presided over by R. G. Mason, 
welding foreman, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Corwith, IIl., and Otto Gier, 
superintendent of welding, Grand Trunk 
Western, Battle Creek, Mich., will present 
the principal discussion on welding opera- 
tion in railroad shops. Motion pictures of 
welding and cutting will be shown. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Veterans Meet 


The fifteenth anniversary dinner of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad General Office Vet- 
eran Employees’ Association was held on 
the evening of February 6 at the Broad- 
wood Hotel, Philadelphia, 1,820 guests 
being present. Every member of this as- 
sociation has been in the employ of the 
railroad for twenty-one years or more. 
William G. Mann, the retiring president, 
presided during the early part of the din- 
ner, being succeeded by J. H. Flagler of 
the legal department, the newly elected 
president. Vice-President J. F. Deasey 
made an inspiring address of welcome. 
Ira Thomas, of the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany, who was one of the star players of 
the Philadelphia Athletics about twenty 
years ago, also addressed the meeting. 


I. C. C. Flooded with Motor Carrier 
Applications 


February 12 was the “deadline” for the 
filing of applications with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for certificates and 
permits by motor carriers entitled to them 
under the “grandfather” clause of the 
motor carrier act because they were in 
operation before the dates specified in the 
law, June 1 and July 1, 1935. During the 
last few days of the allowable time the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers was flooded 
with thousands of applications which had 
been delayed until the approach of the 
date upon which the rights under the 
“grandfather” clause expired. Filing of 
the applications had proceeded very slowly 
until the commission began to send out 
warning notices, but recently they have 
been coming in so fast that attempts to 
count them were discontinued for a time, 
and no good estimate of the number is yet 
available. 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers has pre- 
pared in tentative form a draft of proposed 
insurance regulations for motor carriers 
which has been circulated among those 


interested for comment and criticism. The 


proposed regulations provide that no cer- 
tificate or permit shall be issued to a com- 
mon or contract motor carrier until there 
has been filed with the commission a satis- 
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factory certificate of insurance or other 
form of agreement to the effect that the 
applicant has procured insurance or quali- 
fied as a self-insurer in an amount and 
form prescribed by the commission. A 
bulletin criticizing the proposed require- 
ments as being too high has been sent by 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
to its members with a suggestion that the 
views of the industry be transmitted to 
Director Rogers of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. 


Truckers Ask Investigation of Store- 
door Service 


The policy committee of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., at a special 
meeting in Washington on February 7, 
decided to ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order a thorough investi- 
gation of all phases of the pick-up and 
delivery service established by the railroads, 
including the question of the legality of the 
allowance to shippers who perform the 
pick-up and delivery service for themselves, 
whether the service is compensatory, and 
whether moter carriers performing service 
for the railroads are subject to the motor 
carrier act. 

The committee also went on record as 
favoring Co-ordinator Eastman’s recom- 
mendation for the establishment of a per- 
manent office of co-ordinator of transpor- 
tation. 


Railroad Employment in January 


A total of 982,453 employees as of the 
middle of the month of January was re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Class I railroads, excluding 
switching and terminal companies. This 
is an increase of 2.39 per cent as com- 
pared with the number in January, 1935, 
but a decrease of 0.09 per cent as com- 
pared with the number in December. With 
adjustments for seasonal variation this 
represents 57.4 per cent of the average for 
the years 1923-1925. 

For the month of November, according 
to the commission’s detailed statement, the 
number of employees was 996,172 and the 
total compensation was $138,086,805. The 
total number of hours paid for was 4.14 
per cent greater and the total compensa- 
tion 12.16 per cent greater in November, 
1935, than in November, 1934. The num- 
ber of employees who received pay dur- 
ing November was 1,097,357, an increase 
of 12,842 over November, 1934. 


House Committee Declines to 
Recommend Florida Canal Project 


The House appropriations committee, in 
reporting the War Department appropria- 
tion bill on February 10, declined to include 
in its recommendations, among others, an 
item of $12,000,000 for the Atlantic-Gulf 
ship canal across Florida, on which prelim- 
inary work is being done with an allotment 
of $5,000,000 from W. P. A. funds. The 
committee said that it had taken the stand 
that if it is to resume appropriative juris- 
diction for river and harbor projects the 
appropriations must be confined to projects 
which have run the usual gauntlet of 
scrutiny by the Corps of Engineers, the 
legislative committee having jurisdiction of 
such matter, and the legislative bodies 
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themselves. A Senate committee is also 
holding an investigation of the Florida 
canal project on which a start was made 
although there had been no recommenda- 
tion of the project as a whole, which was 
estimated to cost $146,000,000. 


1. C. C. Orders Hearing on Emergency 
Freight Charges 


Upon consideration of the supplemental 
petition of Class I railroads for authority 
to continue without an expiration date the 
emergency freight charges heretofore 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex Parte No. 115 the com- 
mission has reopened the proceeding for 
further hearing as to the questions raised 
at Washington on March 4 before Com- 
missioner Aitchison. A committee of 
state railroad and utility commissioners 
will also participate cooperatively in the 
hearings. Several persons have requested 
that hearings be assigned at various points 
other than Washington, and an announce- 
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ment concerning such hearings, if any, 
will be made subsequently. In view of the 
reopening it has been deemed unnecessary 
to extend the time for filing replies to the 
supplemental petition, which has expired. 

The further hearing will also include the 
question whether water carriers subject 
to the interstate commerce act shall be 
permitted to continue their emergency 
charges heretofore authorized for such 
additional period, if any, as may be covered 
by the proposed extension of the emergency 
rail charges. The Inland Waterways 
Corporation has filed a petition seeking 
authority for such continuance, and the 
principal steamship lines operating along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts had announced 
that they would file a similar petition on 
the opening day of the hearings. 


Net Deficit for Eleven Months 
$25,128,292 


Class I railroads for eleven months of 
1935 had a net deficit of $25,128,292, as 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 143 reports (Form IBS) representing 149 steam railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of November 
1935 1934 


For the eleven months of 


Income Items 1935 1934 
$54,234,238 $32,540,603 1. Net railway operating income....... $451,701,119 $426,462,611 
11,495,138 12,514,091 ere nee 139,849,218 155,816,963 
65,729,376 45,054,694 a I a incneeneek wean ees 591,550,337 582,279,574 

1,430,909 1,489,925 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 15,776,364 18,502,538 
64,298,467 43,564,769 5. Income available for fixed charges... 575,773,973 563,777,036 
6. Fixed charges: 

11,197,035 11,260,056 6-01. Rent for leased roads......... 122,768,888 122,688,111 
41,937,439 42,477,621 6-02. Interest deductions .......... 464,646,804 466,452,998 
222,986 234,364 6-03. Other deductions ........... 2,463,108 2,665,875 
53,357,460 53,972,041 6-04. Total fixed charges...... 589,878,800 591,806,984 
10,941,007 §10,407,272 7. Income after fixed charges.......... § 14,104,827 § 28,029,948 
1,000,304 1,000,215 S.. COMEENE GHOERES cccccccccccccees 11,023,465 11,022,745 
9,940,703 §11,407,487 9. NE ooiince chose owes eeies § 25,128.292 § 39,052,693 
16,209,093 15,160,072 10. Depreciation and retirements......... 177,579,818 173,651,546 
2,083,687 895,066 BE. Pemerel mieetes TANS... 6.05 kc cccccees 17,334,356 14,505,866 

12. Dividend appropriations: . 
14,750,356 13,882,908 12-01. On common stock.......... 72,973,032 83,045,473 
455,253 874,617 12-02. On preferred stock.......... 14,100,933 14,527,928 
Balance at end of November 

Selected Asset Items 


1935 1934 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707)............ 


14. Cash 


$735,686,553 
445,849,600 


$801,583 ,987 
348,401,163 


Oo oc cs cr aaav er awer neces eee oa pelee ees 


. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 
. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.............5. 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 


a aig ss avert al/araisr og ar etiec estes ere orm G,0.Wrn ONS 
. Special deposits 


gh... BEUTENED TCG pelabdiaebakhtsinpibaebhnennpetenenie ii 


EE OEE TCT OT ee ee 


November, 1935, the net credit is $8,062,412. 3 
includes charges because of the Retirement Act amounting to. $1,9 
ended with November, 1934, the charges included are $10,333,705. 


. Interest and dividends receivable 


. Other current assets 


. Funded debt maturing within 6 months{ 


28. Loans and bills payablet 
. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
. Audited accounts and wages payable 
. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
2. Interest matured unpaid 
. Dividends matured unpaid 
. Funded debt matured unpaid 
. Unmatured dividends declared 
. Unmatured interest accrued 
. Unmatured rents accrued 
i ee I I i's oho Ge Sune eeu REE k ee meee 


Rents receivable 


Total current assets Citems 14 to 25)... ...cccccccervvsces 


Selected Liability Items 


ee a 
ee 


Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. 


ee ee ee ee 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes.............2ecce0e 


16,263,989 
32,079,785 
68.343.669 
4,109,964 
59,172,877 
48,218,231 
138,229,308 
279,849,300 
40,407,946 
2,961,473 
5,501,683 


36,121,687 
35,363,578 
54,361,403 
6,298,805 
49,271,497 
43,756,679 
156,507,021 
300,793,376 
51,285,364 
3,262,073 
3,873,045 





1,140,987,825 1,089,295,691 





Balance at end of November 
1935 93 


$247,488,276 


$178,412,331 





343,462,101 
75,528,706 
227,603,035 
58,249,751 
398,715,294 
4,620,849 
322,666,888 
13,122,200 
123,293,365 
40,755,863 
17,328,137 


307,370,264 
63,346,162 
220,841,822 
71,885,195 
299,326,602 
4°682,240 
272,079,848 
13,062,290 
123,553,227 
41,568,236 
16,036,877 


— 


$1,625,346,189 $1,433,762,763 


$37,695,168 
135,555,902 


$34,995,150 
140,708,865 


* November, 1935, income as reported, was increased by credits to operating expenses on account 
of reversal of charges previously made for liability under the Railroad Retirement » ae 
These credits for November, 1935, amounted to $324,351 and for the eleven months ended wit 


For November, 1934, 
22.2 


She 


Act of 1934. 


the reported net income 
39 and for the eleven months 


+ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt pao 
than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of mont 

of report. P 
t Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


§ Deficit. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Recent Power 
Built By Lima 





CHESAPEAKE & {JHIO 


These Greenbrier (4-8-4) Type Locomotives for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company develop un- 
usually high sustained horsepower for high speed, 


heavy passenger train operation. 


These new (2-8-4) Type Freight locomotives for the 


Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad Company are 
designed to meet the particular operating require- 


ments of the road. 


Both types economically meet the requirements of high 


capacity and high speed modern train operation. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCCRPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 


ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income after deprecia- 


tion and retirements 
= 


Net income before depre- 
ciation and retirements 
A 





For the 11 months of * 
1935 1934 


For the 11 months of ” 


Name of railway 1935 1934 

BN te SO eds ne boa tine task demnbanwe. *$2,196,991 *$1,500,146 *$1,883,561 *$1,338,906 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System?.. ,460,366 6,089,540 ett iereas'oat 
Atlantic ‘Coast SS) 5 Seen * 1,967,974 * 109,131 113,998 1,787,194 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R................ cece * 3,030,929 * 3,495,239 3,507,883 3,522,852 
LE OO) SS eee * 348,063 * 05,456 1,176,204 1,065,144 
Central of — eed esacwieainiviacae- nea * 2,068,423 * 2,366,164 * 1,310,695 * 1,644,410 
Central R. OE OS eee nt * 2,134,166 * 1,375,265 * 609,990 269,494 
Chesapeake , ‘Ohio a denis are acass tied 28, 376, 994 25,927,926 35,940,869 32,593,162 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry............... ° 1,498,910 * 1,608,269 * 941,538 * 1,232,469 
Chicago & North Western Ry.............4. *10,663,218 * 7,677,219 * 5,956,362 * 3,531,636 
Chicago, Burlington "& Quincy R. R......... 719,978 4,092,911 3,575,880 7,006,202 
Chicago Great Western R. R................ * 841,268 * 483,543 * 366,989 * 20,198 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. *17,179,169 *14,584,783 *12,144:779  * 8,878,198 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.......... *131638,778 *10,689,430 - 9'519,768 * 6,472,209 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. ™* 2,130,480 * 1,642,585 * 1,552,720 * 1,127,051 
Delaware & Hudson R. R...........eeeeece 2,514,943 * 3,075,416 * 1,524,884 * 2,061,909 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R..... * 2,945,918 * 1,651,843 ° sso 682, 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R......... * 3,178,196 * 2,785,902 * 2,081,069 * 1,845,750 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry........ Pree ere 980,900 * 2,171 1,806,543 * 11,163 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.). * 782,641 * 293,284 2,943,794 3,782,639 
Grand Trunk Western Miécveveuseruunwe * 345,641 * 1,583,678 639,388 * 27,844 
I en on io in hee Shine eeebeee 5,517,622 * 2,458,701 8,656,184 818,785 
ON 2 OS eee rere * 3,864,163 * 1,450,935 2,403,013 4,689,147 
Lehigh Te, ene: * 2,048,922 * 2,045,500 206,589 * 85,089 
OP a en * 1,323,612 85,202 * 319,015 1,093,511 
Los Angeles & ‘Salt Lake R. R.............. 71,009 553,770 1,010,894 1,215,929 
Ramievens G@& Treeeene BE. Bh... ccccecevesees 3,535,399 2,844,704 7,425,586 6,652,604 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.. 4,681,343 * 4,609,858 * 3,615,022 * 3,275,291 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ..............- 43,421 * 2,360,929 * 1,455,739 * 1,446,577 
SE I Ee inne nccctrencterereeten 14, 145, 291 *12,608,218 *10,218,359 * 8,287,284 
Oe ee ee Se 8 eee * 4/053, 682 * 6,834,00: 0 11,225,573 7,203,233 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ 788, "325 213 2,292,629 1,297,844 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.... * 3,263,398 * 5,027, "585 ° 86,987 * 1,354,378 
De Ge WOM TGs ccc ccccnccescceseses 22 958, 316 ~=—:18, 605, 867 26,736,820 23,339,943 
nc icceeesodewetenwws ° 5,266,445 7 2;814,404 * 2,282,720 * 53,768 
ee ee OO. Dh, pecs seswnceess awe 2,093,331 1,042,528 3,012,792 2,045,216 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.. * 2,528,252 * 2,611,030 * 2,005,254 * 2,055,249 
i SS 30 See reece 21,229,480 19,800,674 40,726,069 38, 850,369 
DN SNE, BGrc rise ceca cosccwcsveeces 1,255,554 * 475,857 3,623,062 1,577,835 
Pittsburgh & Lae °° SS & Seer 2,922,188 2,481,865 4,594,504 4,620,205 
EM Sc kdaredidwncedceseeweowweenns 4,605,600 5,198,491 7,474,615 8,032,905 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry..........-e-ee+e * 9,755,931 * 8,497,751 * 6,903,345 * 5,653,069 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines............-.- * S$4i,.212 * 877,361 0,182 * 414,107 
ee CRS SS eee * 7,029,944 * 7,485,653 * 3 308, 919 * 5,880,428 
eS ere are * 2,311,400 * 4,021,910 6.248 * 1,233,591 
Southern Pacific Transportation System§...... 1,383,928 * 927,169 8408454 6,121,296 
oe ae eer 1,135,504 939.360 2,245,431 2,042,199 
CE BE icc cccdcvivceeseanneeee 14,101,447 16,389,396 17,817,888 373,693 
a cchconseraienkumretneeexiies * 2,547,782 * 2,951,824 * 549,553 * 1,310,799 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R............ ” 846, 364 * 1,897,351 * 344,610 * 1,385,442 


+ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., 


Santa Fe Ry. 


and Panhandle & 


tIncludes Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, and Big Four Lines, lessors to New York 


Central R. R 


§ Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


* Deficit. 








compared with a deficit of $39,052,693 in 
the corresponding period of 1934, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s monthly compilation of selected in- 
come and_ balance-sheet items. For 
November the roads had a net income of 
$9,940,703, as compared with a net deficit 
of $11,407,487 in November, 1934. Cash 
showed a large increase at the end of 
November over the figures for the year 
before but total current liabilities, $1,- 
625,346,189, greatly exceeded the total cur- 
rent assets, $1,140,987,825. The compilation 
by the commission’s Bureau of Statistics is 
given in the accompanying table. 


The Great Northern Decision and New 
Jersey’s $25,000,000 Tax Case 

Counsel for New Jersey railroads, in- 
volved for the past four years in litigation 
over $25,000,000 of allegedly excessive 
taxes, have obtained permission from Judge 
Forman in the United States District Court 
for New Jersey to add to their briefs the 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, which held to be grossly ex- 
cessive the assessment of the property of 
the Great Northern by the North Dakota 
State Board of Equalization for tax pur- 
poses in 1933 and 1932. 

The New Jersey litigation was launched 
in 1931 when the railroads, although not 






withholding tax payments for that year, 
pursued through the state courts their pro- 
test, based mainly on alleged discrimina- 
tion in the assessments on their property 
as compared to that of others. This 1931 
case subsequently reached the United States 
Supreme Court on petition for a writ of 
certiorari, which was denied. The rail- 
roads since 1932 have paid approximately 
63 per cent of the taxes levied and are 
contesting the balance, amounting to $24,- 
733,000, in the federal courts. The 1932 
and 1933 cases are awaiting decision by 
Judge Forman, while in the 1934 case a 
temporary stay on the collection of the 
contested amounts has been issued. In 
the 1935 case the hearings before the New 
Jersey State Board of Tax Appeals were 
completed last week. In all cases since 
that of 1931 the railroads have alleged ex- 
cessive valuation—the basis on which the 
Great Northern received relief—as well as 
discrimination. 

Pointing out that New Jersey, unlike 
practically every other state, assesses its 
railroads on a purely physical valuation 
basis, the carriers contend that earning 
power should be taken into consideration. 

It is therefore regarded as significant 
that in the light of the Great Northern 
decision no discrimination need be proved; 
and that the United States Supreme Court 
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took judicial notice of the changed busi- 
ness conditions affecting petitioner’s traf- 
fic, and the competition from new methods 
of transportation, as factors influencing 
the value of the property. 


Labor-Management Conferences 


The New York meetings of the railway 
labor and management committees, formed 
to negotiate on rules to protect displaced 
employees, were adjourned for a time after 
the session on the afternoon of February 
5. Negotiations, it was said, continue 
amicable. 

The railroad group is headed by H. A, 
Enochs, chief of personnel of the Penn- 
sylvania, and labor by George M. Harri- 
son, chairman of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association and grand president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

Meanwhile, an editorial in the February 
issue of the Railway Clerk, official pub- 
lication of Mr. Harrison’s brotherhood, 
calls the conferences a test of “the pos- 
sibility of finding through collective bar- 
gaining protection for labor in railroad 
co-ordination and consolidation projects”’— 
a seeking for “a satisfactory and effective 
substitute for Section 7a of the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act.” 

Contizuing, the editorial says that the 
labor leaders are determined to “carry for- 
ward and strengthen the protection now 
provided,” adding that the conferences 
were sought because it is believed that a 
national agreement would be a more de- 
sirable method of handling the situation 
than through legislative action. 

“In the meantime,” it continues, ‘“prepa- 
ration of measures to accomplish their 
purpose through national legislation has 
not been neglected by the Executives’ As- 
sociation. In the event of failure of the 
conference between management and labor 
to reach a satisfactory national agreement, 
these measures will promptly be intro- 
duced in Congress and vigorously pressed 
by the Association for enactment. Grand 
President Harrison believes that an effort 
on the part of labor to reach a voluntary 
agreement with managements will greatly 
improve the opportunity of obtaining ef- 
fective legislation, should that action be- 
come necessary.” 


Canada Ends Bonded Imports by 
Truck 


Trucks entering Canada may no longer 
go in under bond to commercial centers 
such as Toronto or Montreal. Instead 
they must be examined at the border and 
have duty assessed and paid there, accord- 
ing to a ruling handed down last week by 
the Revenue Minister, Hon. J. L. Ilsey. 

This decision of the department involves 
the discontinuance of the customs convoy 
system which has been in operation for 
about two years, which has greatly facili- 
tated international truck traffic and conse- 
quently done serious injury to railway 
freight movement. During that time it 


‘has been the practice of the revenue de- 


partment to have one of its officers board 
the loaded truck at a border point and ac- 
company the load to an interior customs 
warehouse at Toronto, Montreal or some 





Continued on next lefi-hand page 
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other similar center, this personal convoy 
being the equivalent of bonding the truck- 
load to its destination. 

This traffic in itself furnished a strong 
weapon to the truck operators in their 
competition with the steam railways, but 
an even more important feature of the 
business has been developing recently with 
the activities of American truck owners 
and users. They were planning on a large 
scale the carriage of goods in bonded 
trucks through southwestern Ontario be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo, and disclosure 
of their ambitious project aroused both 
railway operators and employees in that 
area. The result was that recently a dep- 
utation of railway employees interviewed 
officers of the Department of National 
Revenue at Ottawa, protesting that if the 
department were to permit such competi- 
tion with the railways serving that area, 
their means of employment would be com- 
pletely destroyed, that the railways were 
having sufficient difficulty in coping with 
highway competition without this addi- 
tional handicap. 

The revenue department is reported to 
be averse to continuing what is, in effect, 
a subsidizing of competition with the steam 
railways through both the convoying of 
truckloads destined for points in Canada 
from the United States and the permitting 
of large scale bonded truck movements 
across Canadian territory from one Amer- 
ican point to another. There is, it is con- 
tended, the added consideration that the 
convoy system is liable to abuse, and the 
prevention of such abuse would involve a 
greatly enlarged staff of customs inspec- 
tors. 


P.W.A. Railroad Loans Transferred 
to R.F.C. 


Declaring that the railroad construction 
and improvement program financed by 
$198,000,000 of loans from the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works “is one of the brightest chapters 
of P.W.A.,” Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes on February 13 announced the aboli- 
tion of its Division of Transportation 
Loans, organized in the Fall of 1933, and 
the transfer of its remaining activities to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which also has broad powers to make loans 
to railroads and which has purchased all 
of the railroad securities taken by the 
P.W.A. The R.F.C. has already resold 
$73,602,000 of the securities to private in- 
vestors at a profit to the government of 
some $4,000,000. 

Mr. Ickes also referred to the program 
as “a complete demonstration of the 
theory of public works as a _ recovery 
measure,” saying it had created 260,000,000 
man-hours of employment. “Nearly all 
the money we loaned to railroad com- 
panies,” he said, “went directly into the 
pockets of re-employed men. They spent 
their wages in ways that created more em- 
ployment. Besides stimulating recovery 
P.W.A. dollars have caused some improve- 
ment in transportation facilities with re- 
sulting benefits to the public. Electrifica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania lines between 


New York and Washington was completed, 
a number of streamlined trains were built, 
thousands of old cars and locomotives have 
been rebuilt, and thousands of new ones 
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constructed. Hundreds of miles of new 
rail were laid.” 

Much credit for these accomplishments 
should go, Mr. Ickes said, to Frank C. 
Wright, director of the Division of Trans- 
portation Loans, who is vice-president of 
the Bangor & Aroostook. The personnel 
of the division, including F. Q. Brown, Jr., 
and J. L. Homire, who have been as- 
sistants to Mr. Wright, have been trans- 
ferred to the R.F.C. Mr. Wright will 
assume new duties with the P.W.A. 

P.W.A. has sold to the R.F.C $186,- 
750,000 of railroad securities and the 
R.F.C. will take over commitments to ad- 
vance an additional $9,465,000 to finance a 
small amount of unfinished work. It is 
estimated, Mr. Ickes said, that approxi- 
mately 103,000,000 man-hours of direct 
construction site employment was created 
for railroad shop and track forces and for 
men called back to work by manufacturers 
of cars and locomotives. Indirect and in- 
dustrial employment is estimated at 157,- 
000,000 man-hours. Direct construction 
site employment reached a peak of 65,000 
men in August, 1934, and about 4,000 men 
are still at work. Eleven streamlined 
trains were financed with P.W.A. loans. 


Many Companies to Participate in 
. R. A. A. Exhibit 


A total of 85 manufacturers of railway 
supplies have already contracted for space 
at the exhibition of the National Railway 
Appliances Association which will be held 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, on March 9 to 
12, inclusive, coincident with the annual 
conventions of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association and the Signal Sec- 
tion, A.A.R. Since the products of the 
companies to be represented in this exhibit 
cover practically the entire range of ma- 
terials, devices and equipment used in the 
construction and maintenance of railway 
tracks, structures, signals and other fixed 
properties of the railroads, the exhibit will 
afford an unusual opportunity for a thor- 
ough study of these products. The Asso- 
ciation kas secured from the railways a 
rate of one-and-one-third fares for the 
round trip for representatives of com- 
panies participating in the exhibit. 

The supply companies that have already 
contracted space are as follows: 


EXHIBITORS 


Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago. 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 

American Car . Foundry Co., Chicago. 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohio. 
Austin Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, Il. 
Automatic Crossing Gates, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Barrett Co., New York. 

Buda Co., Harvey, Il. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. 
Chipman Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., Clevel: and, Ohio. 
Conley Frog & Switch Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago. 

Cullen Friestedt Co., Chicago. 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 

DeSanno & Son, A. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul, Chicago. 

—— Norton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


Elastic Rail Spike Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Electric 5 Pe & Equipment Co., Ludington, 
ic 

Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., .Fairmont, Minn. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. » North Chicago, Til. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Gould Storage Battery Co., DePew, N. Y. 
Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Hollup Corp., Chicese. 
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Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York. 
Jordan Co., O. F., East Chicago, Ind. 

Joyce Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohie. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Chicago, 
Lehon Co., Chicago. 

Lundie Engineering Corp., New York 
—— Finished Material Co., Atchison, 
Machinery and Welder Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
MacRae’s Blue Book Co., Chicago. 

Magnetic Signal Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Maintenance Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago. 

Mallory Co., P. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., New York . 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago. 
Morrison Railway Supply Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
National Carbide Sales Corp., New York. : 
National Carbon Co., New York. 

National Lead Co., New York. 

National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J. 
Nichols & Bros., Geo. P., Chicago. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co., 
Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago. 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Cal. 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago. 
a4 National Co., Chicago. 

Q C Co., New York. 


Chicago. 


New York. 


Racor Pacific Frog & Switch Co., Los Angeles, 
Rail Tins Co., New York. 

Railroad Accessories Corp., New York. 
Rails Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Railway Age, New York. 

Railway Purchases & Stores, Chicago. 
Railway-Track-Work Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roberts & Co., Geo. J., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp., New York. 

paws, S. E. Ce., Streator, Til. 

Sellers Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Syntron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Easton, Pa. 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., “.td., Chicago. 
Teleweld, Inc., Chicago. 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, TI. 


Western Railroad Supply Co., 


Chicago. 
Woolery 


Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. of C. Committee Urges 
Voluntary Consolidations 


(Continued from page 290) 
interest of shippers and the general public 
in the lowest possible rates and fares is 
largely shared by the carriers. Elimina- 
tion of duplication and unnecessary costs 
in rendering of service has therefore, from 
every viewpoint, assumed importance over- 
shadowing that of maintaining competi- 
tion between railroads. 

“Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind 
that, as railroads have widened the extent 
of their operations through use of other 
forms of transport, there has been an in- 
crease in the overlapping of the areas 
served by different systems and hence an 
accentuation of competition between them. 
With this natural increase in competiti:n 
at work it becomes less necessary to main- 
tain competition artificially between the 
rail systems by action of public authority. 

“These conditions only serve to accen- 
tuate the need for solution of the problem 
of excessive competition in those areas 
where a number of lines render parallel 
service between the same centers and en- 
gage in a struggle for traffic inadequate 
to support them all. Every effort should 
be made to meet such problems construc- 
tively by building up traffic through in- 
creased efficiency and attractiveness of 
service but a complete solution of many 
situations clearly requires some degree 0! 
consolidation among competing lines. 

“Taking account of the changes outlined 
and also the financial necessities of the 
railways as a whole, it has been suggested 
that all competition among railways should 
be eliminated and that they should be con- 
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solidated into regional systems or even into 
a single system for the whole country. 
Your committee does not favor such a 
sweeping change for the entire rail sys- 
tem, although there may be some areas 
where regional consolidation will be desir- 
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able. It does not seem wise to abandon 
entirely the principle of competition which 
has produced such remarkable improve- 
ments in our railway service and kept it in 
advance of the rest of the world in both 
economy and efficiency. 


* * * * 
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THIS RECORD CONCERNS YOU! 


During the past 17 years, this railroad has 
carried a total of 572,551,426 passengers without a 
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“Reasonable reduction of competition, to 
such extent as is necessary to permit the 
railroads to accommodate themselves to 
changed conditions and to secure the great- 
est practicable economy and efficiency in 
their operations, is obviously desirable.” 
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Facts Worth Knowing 


SAFETY: The safest way you can travel. ECONOMY: Re- 
duced Week End Fares; Excursion fares (lowest cost 
anywhere); lc Sales; Group fares at very low cost. 
COMFORT: DeLuxe Coaches; Warm Trains and Waiting 
Rooms; Air Conditioned Cars. SPEED: Streamline Train, 
faster schedules) ENTERTAINMENT: Snow Train; Hike 
and Bike Train; Rockingham Racer;—Special Low Fares on 
all these trains,—to all Sporting Events at the Boston Garden 
and on Sunday Trains to Beaches and Mountains. 


The Safe Way Is The Cheap Way! 


When you’re going somewhere CALL CAPitol 5070 for information. 





BOSTON AND MAINE R.R. 


How the Boston G&G Maine Advertises the Safety of Its Service 





DRIVERS: 


Most employees of this 
railroad drive automo- 
biles. They are enlisted 
in a drive to build a rec- 
ord of safety on the high- 
ways equal to this rail- 
road’s. We urge you to 
join this movement whole- 
heartedly — to resolve, 
when you must drive 
yourself, to DRIVE 
CAREFULLY AT ALL 
TIMES. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 





Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


1046 








Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors 
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When superheater units become worn out 
after many years of service have them RE- 
manufactured. REmanufactured superheater 
units are processed by the same special machin- 
ery and by the same skilled men as originally 
manufactured them. They are like new units 

. . one piece from end to end, with no joints 
to cause internal obstructions to the steam 
flow with a possible engine failure; or external 
ridges to obstruct the drafting of the locomotive. 


The cost of REmanufacturing superheater 
units is about half that of new units. 


Superheater Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue INLAND STEEL CoMPANy is inquir- 
ing for three 0-6-0 switching locomotives. 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND has or- 
dered one 0-6-0 switching locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 23. 


Tue INTEROCEANIC RaILway OF MEx- 
1co has ordered five locomotives of the 
2-8-0 type from the American Locomotive 
Company. These locomotives will have a 
total weight in working order of 119,000 
Ib., 18 by 22 in. cylinders and will be of 
36-in. gage. 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAuL 
& Paciric will undertake a $5,000,000 
equipment program, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation having agreed to pur- 
chase equipment trust certificates for 80 
per cent of the value of the new equip- 
ment. An order has been placed with the 
American Locomotive Company for a 
streamlined steam locomotive of the same 
type now used on the Hiawatha, which 
will be used for relief service on the Hia- 
watha or for the operation of extra sections 
of the train. A total of 1,500 freight 
cars, including 1,000 automobile cars and 
five hundred 50-ton gondola cars, will be 
constructed in company shops. Passenger 
train cars to be built include 20 day coaches, 
2 dining cars, 2 taproom cars and 3 parlor 
cars, all air-conditioned and partially 
streamlined, 5 baggage and 5 mail-express 
cars. All will be of steel-welded con- 
struction, about one-third lighter in weight 
than the conventional type car. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Puiturs PetroLteuM Company has 
ordered 10 Class 105 heavy forged tank 
cars from the General American Tank 
Car Corporation. 


Tue SHELL CHEMICAL Company of Cal- 
ifornia has ordered fifteen 8,000-gal. ca- 
pacity tank cars from the General Ameri- 
can Tank Car Corporation. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 50 triple hopper cars of 70 tons 
capacity from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Mostte & Onto has ordered 300 
tons of 90-lb. rails from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue St. Louts-San Francisco has or- 
dered 17,600 tons of 112-Ib. rails from the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany. 


Tue ATLANTIc Coast LINE has ordered 
6,000 tons of rail from the Tennessee Coal, 
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Iron & Railroad Company, for delivery 
this spring. 


Tue WESTERN MARYLAND has ordered 
3,000 tons of rail, placing 1,500 tons with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and 1,500 
tons with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Tue Westesn Paciric has ordered 31,- 
000 tons of rails, placing 10,000 tons with 
the Columbia Steel Company and 21,000 
tons with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany. 


Tue Gutr, Mositre & NortHERN has or- 
dered 3,000 tons of rails from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for 
use on its Louisiana division during the 
first six months of this year. 


Tue Kansas, OxtAHoma & GuLF has 
received Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval of an expenditure of $285,000 to 
be borrowed from the P.W.A. for the 
purchase of 5,700 tons of rail and necessary 
fastenings. 


THe New York CENTRAL SysTEM has 
placed contracts for new rail and splice 
bars, for use during 1936, aggregating 
approximately $1,948,160. The purchases 
were divided among the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Inland Steel Company and the Al- 
goma Steel Corporation. (Estimated at 
38,000 tons of rails). Contracts amount- 
ing to $1,182,370 were also placed for 
track fastenings and accessories to be used 
with new rail and in maintenance work. 
These were divided among the American 
Fork & Hoe Company, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, 
the Creepcheck Company, Eaton Manufac- 
turing Company, Hubbard & Company, 
Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Inland 
Steel Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, National Lock Washer Com- 
pany, the P. & M. Company, Positive Rail 
Anchor Company, Rail Joint Company, 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Company, Weir-Kilby Corporation, Weir- 
ton Steel Company, Wheeling Steel Corp- 
oration, Woodings Forge & Tool Company, 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Tue New York CENTRAL is air condi- 
tioning 53 railroad-owned coaches and din- 
ing cars, and in addition the Pullman Com- 
pany will air condition 22 cars for serv- 
ice on the New York Central, making the 
total number of air-conditioned cars on 


this road 632. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 21 elec- 
tric welders at a total cost of $15,000. 


Tue Cuicaco, MILwavukeEE, St. Paut & 
Pactric has placed an order with the Lo- 
comotive Forced Draft Company for 24 
forced draft jack ventilators for installa- 
tion in the roundhouse at Bensenville, Ill. 
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Supply Trade 





A. H. Renshaw, senior vice-president 
of the General Railway Signal Com. 
pany, has been elected chairman of the 
board. Paul Renshaw, vice-president, has 
been elected president. Sidney G. John. 
son, assistant to the president, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales, 
all with headquarters at New York. 


Gilbert L. Lacher, managing editor of 
The Iron Age, resigned on February 1, 
to become editor of a new publication, to 
be called the United States Steel News, 
to be published by the United States Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Lacher has had many 
years’ experience with trade publications, 
having served as associate editor of the 
Railway Age and later as western editor, 
at Chicago, of The Iron Age. In 1925 he 
was transferred to New York as associate 
editor and since 1930 served as managing 
editor of The Iron Age. 


Ralph E. Meyers, whose appointment 
as manager of sales of the International 
Creosoting and Construction Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Galveston, 
Tex., was announced in the Railway Age 
of February 8, was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on July 11, 1899. After graduating 
in chemical engineering at the state univer- 
sity of New Mexico in 1919, he served as 
instructor in chemistry at this college for 





Ralph E. Meyers 


two years. He was then employed as re- 
search chemist for the Chino Copper Com- 
pany at Hurley, N. M., for a year. Late 
in 1922 he entered the employ of the Inter- 
national Creosoting and Construction Com- 
pany as plant chemist at its Texarkana, 
Texas, plant. Three years later he was 
placed in charge of all chemistry work for 
this company, with headquarters at Galves- 
ton, Tex., which position he occupied until 
his present appointment, which became er 
fective on January 1. Mr. Meyers has 
taken an active part in the work of vatr 
ous technical associations. He worked m 
1928-1930 with the American Standards 
Association’s committee on the Strength 0 
Pole Woods, developing the present widely 
accepted standards for pole strength. He 
is now a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Wood-Preservers 
Association. 


Continued on next left-hand pag 
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Finaneial 





CANADIAN Paciric. — Bonds. — Wood, 
Gundy & Co. last week made an offering 
throughout Canada of $15,000,000 bonds of 
this company, payable in Canadian funds. 
The offering consisted of $5,000,000 of 3 
per cent serial collateral bonds priced at 
par and $10,000,000 of 3% per cent con- 
vertible bonds, priced at 94.4 to yield about 
4 per cent. The 3 per cents will mature 
$1,000,000 annually beginning 1937, while 
the 3% per cents are not-callable but 
convertible from 1937 to 1944 at 40 shares 
of common stock per $1000 bond. 


Cuicaco, St. Paurt, MINNEApPoLIs & 
OmaHa. — Abandonment. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon part of a branch line 
extending from Hannibal, Wis., to Hughey, 
4.2 miles. 


HopoKkKEN MANUFACTURERS. — Tentative 
Valuation. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a tentative valua- 
tion report as of December 31, 1933, find- 
ing the final. value for rate-making pur- 
poses for the common-carrier property 
used to be $1,625,000, including $1,000,000 
for that leased from the Hoboken. Rail- 
road, Warehouse & Steamship Connecting 
Company. 


Kansas, OKLAHOMA & GuLF.—P. W. A. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a report approving the ex- 
penditure of $285,000 to be borrowed from 
the P. W. A. for the purchase of 5,700 
tons of rail and necessary fastenings. 


KANAWHA & MIcHIGAN.—Acquisition.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to purchase the 
properties of the Kanawha & West Vir- 
ginia and to assume liability for $2,067,000 
of K. & W. V. 5 per cent, 50-year first 
mortgage bonds. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE.—Acquisition. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to acquire the 
properties of the South East & St. Louis, 
which extends from Evansville, Ind., to 
East St. Louis, Ill., with branches, and all 
of the stock of which the L. & N. owns. 


Missour! Paciric.—Reorganization Plan. 
—The hearing on the plan of reorganiza- 
tion proposed by the management for this 
company before Director O. E. Sweet of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was begun on February 4, was continued 
this week. After William Wyer, secre- 
tary and treasurer, had been on the stand 
for several days introducing and explain- 
ing numerous exhibits in support of the 
plan, his cross-examination by counsel for 
various classes of security holders was 
postponed. Additional testimony regarding 
the company’s condition and prospects was 
given by F. P. Johnson, accounting and 
financial officer for the trustee, and C. E. 
Perkins, chief traffic officer. 


New York CentraL.—Trackage Rights. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to operate 
under trackage rights over the Illinois 
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Central, the Alton & Southern and the 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis for a 
total of 7.2 miles, all in East St. Louis, 
Ill., and vicinity. 


New York Centrat.—Notes.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized an issue of $4,407,000 of 4 per cent 
serial collateral notes, $457,000 to be sold 
at par and the proceeds used for mainte- 
nance, and $3,950,000 to be exchanged for 
a like amount of notes heretofore issued to 
the P. W. A. The company was also 
authorized to pledge as collateral security 
for the notes $8,084,000 of 5 per cent re- 
funding and improvement mortgage bonds. 


NorTHERN' Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a part 
of its line extending from a connection 
with the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific at 
Centerville, Mont., to the end of the line 
near Walkerville, 4 miles. 


PittspurcH & West VircINnia.—R.F.C. 
Loan—This company has applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
an extension for three years, or at least 
to May 28, 1936, of its $500,090 construc- 
tion loan from the R.F.C. 


WeEstTERN’  Paciric. — Reorganization 
Plan—T. M. Schumacher, chairman of 
the executive committee, has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
plan of reorganization, including some 
changes from the outline plan submitted 
on August 2, 1935, which proposes a re- 
duction in fixed annual interest charges 
from $3,180,053 to $1,027,036. The plan 
proposes an authorized issue of $50,000,- 
000 of new first mortgage bonds, of which 
$15,675,000 would be distributed under the 
plan and $10,000,000 would be purchased 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or used as collateral for a loan from 
the R.F.C. Holders of the present first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds would receive 
new 4 per cent bonds to the extent of 30 
per cent of the present holdings and 35 
per cent each of new series A and series 
B income bonds bearing 5% per cent in- 
terest payable to the extent earned, and 
an additional amount equal to the unpaid 
1934 and 1935 interest. The R.F.C. would 
provide money for rehabilitation and work- 
ing capital up to $10,000,000 by purchas- 
ing at par 30-year first mortgage bonds 
bearing interest for 10 years at 4 per cent 
and thereafter at such higher rate as 
would make the average yield 4% per 
cent. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 11 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 48.67 47.53 32.95 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 81.36 80.27 75.79 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable March 31 
to holders of record February 29. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans Texas Pacific.—5 
Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 2 to holders of record February 15. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—Guaranteed, 50c, 
quarterly, payable February 29 to holders of 
record February 20. 

Rutland & Whitehall.—S0c, payable February 
15 to holders of record February 1. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


C. W. Pidcock, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Georgia Northern, with 
headquarters at Moultrie, Ga., succeeding 


the late C. W. Pidcock, Sr. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. B. Conrad has been appointed as- 
sistant controller for the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at New York. 


OPERATING 


W. S. Ripley, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has 
been appointed assistant to general man- 
ager. 


TRAFFIC 


M. V. Beckstedt, general freight agent 
of the Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic manager. 
W. G. Story, general freight agent at 
Albany, has been appointed freight traf- 
fic manager in charge of rates and divi- 
sions and F. W. Nyland, coal freight 
agent, has been appointed coal traffic man- 
ager. J. A. Flanders, C. S. Hallenbeck 
and F. N. Hiller, assistant general freight 
agents, have been appointed general freight 
agents in charge of solicitation, rates and 
divisions, and commission rate cases, re- 
spectively. 


Ernest F. Rice, assistant general 
freight agent on the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Minneapolis, Minn., 





Ernest F. Rice 


was born on September 27, 1882, at Min- 
neapolis. He entered railway service in 
the fall of 1901 with the Great Northern, 
leaving this company in the following year 
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to go with the Soo Line, where he served 
successively as a clerk in the freight claim 
department, as a clerk in the freight audi- 
tor’s office, as a rate clerk and as a tariff 
clerk. In 1918, Mr. Rice was assigned to 
the St. Paul District Freight Traffic com- 
mittee, United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, returning to the Soo Line as chief 
clerk in the general freight department in 
1919. In the following year Mr. Rice was 
made chief of the tariff bureau and in 
1923 he was further advanced to assistant 
general freight agent, the position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as general freight agent. 


Samuel A. Townsend, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent on the New York Cen- 
tral at St. Louis, Mo., who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters, as noted in 
the Railway Age of January 18, was born 
in Westchester, Pa., and has been in active 
railroad service for 52 years. He first 
entered railway service in the spring of 
1884, with the Empire Line at Indianapolis, 
Ind., later going with the Vandalia (now 
part of the Pennsylvania). Mr. Townsend 
entered the employ of the Cleveland, Cin- 





we 


Samuel A. Townsend 


cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (part of the 
New York Central System) in 1892, and 
after holding various positions was ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in 1909. Two years later he was 
transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., and sub- 
sequently he was sent to St. Louis as divi- 
sion freight agent. After holding this 
position for a time, Mr. Townsend was 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
at St. Louis, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time ot his recent appointment 
as assistant freight traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


T. N. Charles, assistant engineer in the 
signal and electrical department of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed signal and 
electrical superintendent of the Eastern and 
Central lines, with headquarters at Char- 
lotte, N. C., succeeding J. B. Lamb, de- 
ceased. 


Charles E. Hise, whose appointment 
as principal assistant engineer of the Chi- 
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cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (part 


of the Chicago & North Western System), . 


with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was 
noted in the Railway Age of January 4, 
was born on May 22, 1895, at Colfax, 
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Charles E. Hise 


Iowa. Mr. Hise first entered railway serv- 
ice on April 1, 1912, as a tapeman on the 
North Western at Boone, Iowa, and has 
served with this company continuously ex- 
cept for the period from May 1, 1913, to 
July 31, 1914, when he served as a rodman 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and for the period from May 1, 1915, to 
April 30, 1917, when he was an instrument- 
man on the Wabash. On May 1, 1917, he 
was appointed an instrumentman on the 
North Western, being promoted to assistant 
engineer in the engineering auditor’s of- 
fice at Chicago in March, 1920. Three 
years later Mr. Hise was transferred to 
the Dakota division, at Huron, S. D., and 
in February, 1925, he was assigned as as- 
sistant engineer to the accounting depart- 
ment at Chicago. From April to Septem- 
ber, 1928, Mr. Hise acted as assistant en- 
gineer in charge of the laying of new rail 
on approximately 130 miles of track on 
the Galena and Southern Illinois divisions, 
then being transferred to the Northern 
Iowa and Sioux City divisions, with head- 
quarters at Sioux City, Iowa, where he 
was located at the time of his recent ap- 
pointmer* as principal assistant engineer 
of the O,...aha. 


MECHANICAL 


J. B. Blackburn has been appointed 
engineer of motive power of the Advisory 
Mechanical Committee of the Van Swer- 
ingen Lines, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding D. S. Ellis. 


OBITUARY 


J. B. Lamb, signal and electrical super- 
intendent of the Eastern and Central lines 
of the Southern, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., died of a heart attack on 
January 27, at that point. 


Ford J. Allen, who retired nine years 
ago as general dairy agent for the Chi- 
cago & North Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died on February 6 at a hos- 
pital in Elmhurst (Chicago) of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 





Table of Operating Statistics of Railways 
begins on next left-hand page 
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ECONOMIES INCREASE 
With Application 


AILROADS searching for maximum economies are 


standardizing on the complete line of HUNT- | 
SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON Wearing Parts. | 


Complete installations have proven to be a big factor in 


the reduction of fuel and maintenance costs. 


They also insure more dependable service, fewer failures, 


greater efficiency and less time out for repairs. 


Standardization on the complete line of H S G | parts 


listed below will help your road to increase earnings. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


J.G. Platt Pres.& Gen. Mgr. / \V.W. Ellet Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote, St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


= = HUNT*SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN I RON 
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Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1935 
1934 
Boston & Maine........... 1935 
1934 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1935 
1934 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1935 
1934 
Lack. & Western..... 1935 
‘ae 1934 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1935 
1934 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1935 
1934 
Lehigh Valley ............ 1935 
1934 
New York Central......... 1935 
1934 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1935 
1934 
Pere Marquette ........... 1935 
1934 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1935 
1934 
MEE: <a: \Niwaeenesiok nce 1935 
1934 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1935 
1934 
Central of New Jersey..... 1935 
1934 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1935 
; 1934 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1935 
1934 
RE TI vtadsoacccece 1935 
1934 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1935 
1934 
Reading ..... eeehewewuaks 1935 
1934 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1935 
1934 
Norfolk & Western........ 1935 
1934 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1935 
1934 
Central of Georgia......... 1935 
ae 1934 
Illinois Central (Incl. Y. 1935 
 & » Seer 934 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1935 
934 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1935 
1934 
BE: wtawirnectestavun 1935 
1934 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western... .1935 
1934 
Chicago Great Western....1935 
1934 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1935 
1934 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1935 
193 
Gent WerGNere occsccccees 1935 
1934 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1935 
1934 
Northern Pacific ......... 1935 
1934 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav...1935 
1934 
Central Western Region: 
GEE aiseexdbuceeaencecered 1935 
1934 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1935 

G.C. & S.F. & P. & S.F.) .1934 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1935 
1 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1935 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1934 
Denv. & R. G. Western... .1935 


1934 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1935 
1934 
Oregon Short Line........ 1935 
1934 
Southern Pac.-Pac. Lines. .1935 
1934 
OD bensecneenes 1935 
1934 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1935 
1934 
Missouri Pacific ...... ooecl Gas 
1934 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ..1935 
1934 
St. Louis Southw. Lines.. .1935 
1934 
Texas & New Orleans....1935 
1934 
Texas & Pacific........... 1935 
1934 


Average 
miles of 
road 
operated 


373 
402 
1,971 
2,016 


2,049 


Train- 
miles 


121,887 
116,567 
253,571 
252,482 
316,630 
328,900 


195,652 
198,489 
331,232 
324,643 
678,807 
621,989 
238,296 
172,416 
366,644 
366,467 
2,572,138 
2,247,782 
427,027 
429,379 
360,288 
300,851 
68,350 
61,534 
547,624 
498,552 


1,335,217 
1,240,787 
137,321 
131.029 
166,742 
163,826 
86,765 
73,327 
28,468 
28,910 
2,620,837 
2,381,881 
363,362 
378,228 


840,585 
793,134 
607,785 
. 537,995 


487,463 
514,535 
223,265 
216,072 
1,420,558 
1,338,532 
1,026,188 
933,071 
429,305 
439,635 
1,146,351 
1,066,656 


913,251 
862,749 
223,923 
228,557 
1,262,861 
1,161,954 
201,166 
195,144 
762,959 


162,440 
187,795 


955,456 


369,063 
337,951 
1,113,034 
1,024,312 
681,709 
617,512 
233,799 
196,187 
496,290 
486,005 
237,539 
224,435 
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Ton-miles (thousands) 
—_— @ 





Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to Revision 


Locomotive-miles Car-miles -; —~ 
r A ~ aH Gross Net 
Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue 
and (thou- cent locomotives and non- 
helper Light sands) loaded end tenders revenue 
127,834 9,925 3,041 68.7 156,614 53,664 
120,579 8,028 2,856 67.2 149,759 50,774 
282,658 26,371 8,941 68.9 484,504 176,202 
279,722 27,274 8,313 66.7 464,366 173,037 
387,546 18,917 10.667 67.9 565,794 209,824 
402,714 19,368 10,314 65.5 568,594 211,796 
264,977 31,704 6,986 66.9 425,073 201,964 
264,662 30,277 6,455 59.5 418,471 189,875 
364,762 46,882 10,898 67.9 612,664 232,381 
360,435 45,971 10,117 66.5 582,672 226,022 
712,977 40,271 27,834 63.9 1,706,274 631,171 
651,494 42,236 25, "102 61.9 1,560,219 572,734 
241,306 2,737 6,647 62.2 398,201 137,128 
174,082 1,986 4,256 58.9 264,178 90,331 
387,683 38,618 11,676 67.1 700,718 281,241 
384,949 33,642 10,535 63.1 662,928 268,878 
2,700,418 156,453 84,621 59.4 5,479,678 2,241,454 
2,352,974 137,253 72,275 58.9 4,708,667 1,925,449 
429,733 6,094 14,338 63.6 856,099 321,020 
430,987 4,047 13,344 60.8 803,063 283,706 
374,336 5,993 9,187 60.0 586,940 216,909 
310,648 3,358 6,975 59.1 455,384 175,514 
70,700 113 2,751 60.7 231,365 130,750 
63,876 agen 2,393 54.0 205,134 108,753 
556,561 11,410 16,927 63.0 978,648 330,808 
507,374 10,331 14,379 62.8 846,590 283,161 
1,638,547 163,657 39,634 61.0 2,721,424 1,208,281 
1,493,127 155,790 35,421 58.4 2,453,214 1,060,082 
155,835 28,640 4,464 61.8 300,591 140,057 
144,886 24,707 4,190 57.3 294,046 135,197 
167,211 2,718 3,943 63.6 253,717 111,747 
164,223 2,577 3,503 61.2 237,452 103,133 
88,658 1,735 2,136 60.0 165,730 82,104 
74,472 748 1,569 57.5 126,842 61,057 
29,275 14,379 261 50.5 20,032 7,110 
29,813 13,118 304 53.8 22,434 9,676 
2,959,769 310,584 91,891 62.8 6,143,111 2,737,269 
2,654,092 298,012 81,208 60.7 5,534,540 2,455,835 
393,222 46,148 10,418 61.7 736,914 348,550 
409, "594 44,871 10,570 58.5 778,775 371,534 
883,089 36,509 37,371 54.6 3,216,063 1,736,450 
833,657 34,607 32,960 52.9 2,881,786 1,526,321 
640,305 29,187 24,967 58.5 2,060,686 1,078,138 
559,228 24, "396 20,447 58.8 1,649,734 857,796 
488,452 6,286 9,908 62.7 524,924 178,947 
515,414 6,916 10,217 60.6 554,250 185,121 
224,021 3,528 4,932 69.2 265,380 100.741 
217,738 3,303 4,665 68.7 256,868 98,373 
1,429,350 27,254 33,865 60.7 2,219,898 905,292 
1,345,157 25,588 30,107 59.3 2,007,931 810,420 
1,107,592 29,170 23,670 59.1 1,685,721 811,351 
999,863 24,582 20,251 58.6 1,408,032 659,129 
439,836 4,184 10,820 67.0 616,959 235,077 
448,522 4,112 10,432 64.6 594,278 213,175 
1,162,195 20,394 26,418 66.4 1,459,945 558,934 
1,082,426 17,642 23,738 63.9 1,350,265 508,663 
957,890 27,558 23,706 60.9 1,486,834 521,532 
900,777 19,786 21,299 61.2 1,311,527 426,812 
224,800 6,438 6,613 60.4 411,059 146,141 
229,862 11,912 6,401 57.6 408,113 139,024 
1,335,401 55,245 32,776 59.3 2,106,769 829,473 
1,215,446 51,632 28,899 59.3 1,830,519 700,892 
208,979 9,630 4,457 65.3 272,488 115,817 
201,071 8,977 3,964 63.7 239,694 90,074 
770,091 24,143 23,702 64.5 1,491,357 635,583 
731,707 22,936 22,242 61.6 1,393,030 545,367 
341,382 3,643 7,632 68.6 430,830 185,226 
348,788 1,881 7,211 61.6 409,110 152,785 
683,273 46,338 19,145 69.1 1,121,363 487,931 
652,723 42,924 18,058 63.7 1,082,652 428,936 
190,509 13,412 4,773 67.6 284,740 116,914 
168,739 9,707 3,794 66.5 221,012 83,005 
194,787 2,148 4,066 60.6 263,990 98,851 
174,747 1,076 3,452 58.2 224,858 81,107 
1,919,319 84,746 48,934 60.9 3,051,392 989,840 
1,624,048 58,542 40,577 61.3 2.496,218 814,766 
1,394,020 47,700 34,162 §9.1 2,133,540 892,992 
1,208,539 40,305 28,230 59.3 1,736,157 713,233 
1,041,312 3,560 22,325 62.0 1,351,338 498,105 
70,203 4,933 19,692 59.8 1,208,909 439,929 
349,188 43,179 8.044 63.6 488,210 196,812 
286,817 29,950 6,751 63.0 398,358 152,006 
228,275 35,615 5,862 61.8 340,218 115,539 
178,561 24,335 4,270 57.5 266,373 93,816 
367, 959 25,053 9,256 60.9 597,043 235.575 
301,701 20,768 7,451 58.7 468,313 160,416 
1,343,968 145,089 39,891 63.2 2,444,819 819,926 
1,104,407 111,248 32,994 62.0 2,036.243 673,514 
1,131,922 52,311 35,923 60.0 2,250,067 738,968 
974,093 38,471 30,771 59.2 1,916,979 616,313 
373,545 6,078 9,943 60.1 613,817 210,624 
339,912 4,696 8,218 61.4 498,867 175,113 
1,149,033 25,502 29,788 62.1 1,878,123 719,962 
1,046,824 23,756 25,946 60.2 1,656,534 616,113 
657,735 8,588 13,688 61.6 844,578 326,964 
622,578 7,779 12,606 61.8 777,017 299,220 
242,543 3,142 5,968 67.7 331,709 119,623 
199,361 2,488 4,546 62.9 265,031 93,825 
496,313 8,401 11,443 64.2 686,573 256,142 
486,050 5,369 10,600 62.5 636,776 233,471 
237,539 1,927 7,186 63.6 431,827 151,862 
224,435 1,287 6,625 63.9 395,491 143.094 


erv- 
ice- 
able 
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ly 
ai, 
Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles 
= miles per er 
Per _train- train-mile, Net 
cent hour, excluding  ton- 
red Average number of un- excluding loco- miles 
freight cars on line serv- locomo- motives per 
) , ; [7 A ~ ice- tivesand and train- 
: . a. road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile 
2 ew England Region: 
4 Boston & Albany..........1935 2,625 4,614 7,249 23.0 21,828 1,285 440 
6 ; 1934 3,054 3,569 6,623 25.4 21,592 1,285 436 
2 Boston & Maine...........1935 8,101 7,593 15,694 15.4 26,181 1,911 695 
1934 10,192 6,566 16,758 21.7 25,626 1,839 685 
7 N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1935 13,245 11,583 24,828 16.0 25,681 1,787 663 
: Pe Ee 1934 16,305 10,392 26,697 13.3 25,491 1,729 644 
a egion: 
3 Delaware & Hudson.......1935 10,796 2,937 13,733 36. 29713 2:373 ese 
6 1934 10,998 2,620 13,618 4.5 28,555 2,108 
6 Del., Lack. & Western.....1935 15,542 5,681 21,223 13.7 32,229 1,850 702 

: — : f 1934 16,866 4,146 21,012 13.1 29,023 1,795 696 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1935 20,622 14,273 34,895 5.8 42,638 2,514 930 
5 1934 27,860 11,981 39,841 6.9 41,679 2,508 921 
9 Grand Trunk Western.....1935 4,511 7,870 12,381 16.5 30,813 1,671 575 
0 : 1934 4,850 5,646 10,496 17.6 27,478 1,532 524 
1 Lehigh Valley ............1935 12,607 7,466 20,073 6.4 36,804 1,9i1 767 
2 1934 17,729 5,021 22,750 26.5 31,995 1,809 734 
7 New York Central.........1935 119,171 69,412 188,583 20.7 35,813 2,130 871 
: ¥ 1934 137,308 49,116 186,424 21.0 34,420 2,095 857 
3 New York, Chi. & St. L....1935 7,181 7,127 14,308 5.8 35,366 2,005 752 
2 1934 9,130 5,730 14,860 4.8 33,698 1,870 661 
20 Pere Marquette .........--1935 9,675 7,479 17,154 4.6 26,219 1,629 602 
30 , : 1934 12,246 4,692 16,938 3.4 25,127 1,514 583 
38 Pitts. & Lake Erie........1935 14,161 11,305 25,466 41.1 47,734 3,38 1,913 

1934 17,243 9,341 26,584 50.9 45,984 3,334 1,767 
50 Wabash ......+..+2.+44++1935 11,307 9,110 20,417 «3.3 «36,804 1,787 
6 seni telat 1934 14,681 7,691 22,372 3.0 34,657 1,698 568 
entr. J stern .egion : 
18 Baltimore & Ohio..........1935 68,870 24,108 92,978 18.5 26,913 2,038 905 

5 1934 980,853 19,058 99,911 19.5 26,086 1,977 854 
6 Central of New Jersey..... 1935 12,530 9,047 21,577 35.0 26,862 2,189 1,020 
t ' ; 1934 14,408 7,389 21,797 32.4 28,079 2,244 1,032 
15 Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1935 3,249 3,479 6,728 81 27,069 1,522 
3 ; : 1934 4,158 2,4 6,648 10.6 26,151 1,449 630 
4 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. ...1935 7,681 4,078 11,759 5.8 16,747 1,910 946 
Long Tend me "ie Se ‘hae "ha aa Miah Bp 
8 Oe, SOU adeedcecsccas ‘ ’ 5 ’ 

85 : 1934 768 3,242 4,010 3.0 6,093 776 335 

77 Pennsylvania System ...... 1935 219,661 55,168 274,829 17.5 33,538 2,344 1,044 

‘ 1934 241,842 43,354 285,196 13.5 32,636 2,324 1,031 

57 Reading ................-1935 28,927 10,041 38,968 10.4 26,067 2,028 959 

i cabelas: iad 1934 32,702 8,285 40,987 9.1 25,647 2,059 982 

ocanontas egion: 

48 Chesapeake & Ohio........1935 37,661 13,840 51,501 2.0 52,367 3,826 2,066 

1934 43,427 9,190 52,617 1.8 49,988 3,633 1,924 

43 Norfolk & Western........ 1935 34,964 5,543 40,507 2.1 49,072 3,390 1,774 

74 icles tia 1934 37,100 3,750 40,850 3.2 45,900 3,066 1,594 
.* outhern Region: 

3: Atlantic Coast Line....... 1935 22,792 6,942 29,734 21.7 18,512 1,077 367 

29 1934 26,690 5,472 32,162 15.3 18,528 1,077 360 

19 Central of Georgia.........1935 5,379 3,201 8,580 20.1 21,452 1,189 451 

7 apes 1934 7,137 2,130 9,267 29.4 21,504 1,189 455 
17 Illinois Central (Incl. Y. 1935 41,993 19,942 61,935 34.0 26,587 1,563 637 
12 is Se eee 1934 52,129 14,668 66,797 39.9 25,224 1,500 605 
14 Louisville & Nashville...... 1935 37,770 9,586 47,356 27.4 25,292 1,643 791 
52 1934 48,555 7,156 55,711 34.9 23,900 1,509 706 
90 Seaboard Air Line........ 1935 10,545 5,880 16,425 3.8 23,835 1,437 548 
: 1934 11,728 4,679 16,407 7.2 21,903 1,352 485 
123 Southern ....... spre ciateKe 1935 25,329 18,252 43,581 14.9 21,538 1,274 488 
~ siesaie = 1934 28,033 14,092 42,125 13.9 20,794 1,266 477 

orthwestern Region: 

7 Chi. & North -Western....1935 38.765 20,320 59,085 9.2 24,562 1,628 571 
112 1934 44,074 19,244 63,318 14.1 23,423 1,520 495 
125 Chicago Great Western....1935 1,746 3,751 5,497 2.4 34,528 1,836 653 
46 1934 2,766 2,622 5,388 3.5 33,930 1,786 608 
57 Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1935 46,346 18,574 64,920 3.0 26,472 1,668 657 
45 1934 55.520 14,170 69,690 3.1 24.840 15575 603 
67 Chi., St. P., Minneap.& Om.1935 3,750 «5,671 -9,421 «9.9 = 19,224 1,355 576 

1 1934 1,991 7,044 9,035 11.0 18,674 1,228 462 
- Great Northern ...........1935 37,997 12,784 50,781 6.4 29,459 1,955 833 
20 : 1934 42,088 12,888 54,976 6.1 28,328 1,923 753 

4 Minneap., St. P.& S. St. M.1935 12,868 4,218 17,086 4.0 20,278 1,279 550 
! 1934 15,092 3,349 18,441 2.8 18,476 1,185 443 
21 Northern Pacific .........1935 29,520 7,248 36,768 10.1 26,958 1,789 778 

4 1934 34,776 5,028 39,804 10.6 27,119 1,803 714 

6 Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav...1935 6,678 3,177 9,855 4.2 24,326 1,581 649 
81 Canin m 1934 = 7,325 1,831 9,156 6.7 22,477 1,361 511 

entra estern Region: 
134 Alton ......... ee isi 1935 2,480 6,917 9,397 23.0 32,599 1,406 526 

3 1934 3,209 6,341 9,550 26.1 29,870 1,304 470 
40 Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1935 67,334 12,462 79,796 11.1 31,758 1,710 555 
84 G.C. & S.F. & P.& S.F.).1934 76,696 10,541 87,237 13.2 29,376 1,603 523 

5 Chi., Burl. & Quincy......1935 28,312 15,718 44,030 7.3 28,218 1,602 670 
14 1934 34,901 12,526 47,427 8.5 26,418 1,505 618 

” Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1935 26,621 11,853 38,474 12.4 23,248 1,324 488 

* Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1934 33,009 10,617 43,626 19.8 21,900 1,258 458 
7 Denv. & R. G. Western....1935 11,772 4,505 16,277 6.7 21,927 1,560 629 
2% 193 12,760 3,611 16,371 5.3 22,498 1,523 581 
99 Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1935 4.424 1,199 5,623 4.7 30,739 1,712 581 
171 1934 4,583 1,005 5.588 10.0 30,607 1,673 589 
44 Oregon Short Line........1935 8,680 4,785 13,465 15.5 26,536 1,690 667 
61 1934 9,117 4,554 13.671 20.8 26,876 1,620 555 

Southern Pac.-Pac. Lines..1935 33,078 24,846 57,924 8.9 32,286 1,972 662 

29 1934 35.333 21,687 57,020 9.7 31,735 1,994 659 
32 Union Pacific ............ 1935 21.672 13,321 34,993 15.0 46,813 2,041 670 
115 1934 24,531 9,387 33,918 16.5 46,075 2,006 645 
124 Southwestern Region: 

111 Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1935 5,124 5,368 10,492 3.1 29,502 1,663 571 
123 1934 5,594 2,936 8890 3.3 26,629 1,476 518 

14 Missouri Pacific ..........1935 15,136 21,872 37,008 2.9 29,524 1,687 647 

13 1934 21,051 18,584 39,635 4.1 28,485 1,617 601 

42 St. Louis-San Francisco...1935 18,534 6,459 24,993 5.3 23,648 1,239 480 

60 1934 22.512 4,302 26814 7.7 22,721 1,258 485 

61 St. Louis Southw. Lines...1935 3,063 2,823 5,886 5.8 24,628 1,419 512 

7} 1934 3,601 2,527 6128 7.3 24,131 1,351 478 

Texas & New Orleans....1935 7,111 12,074 19,185 7.4 22,499 1,383 516 
1934 8.329 10.530 18859 6.9 21,542 1,310 480 
Texas & Pacific...........1935 2.698 5,404 8,102 3.1 25,483 — 1,818 639 
1934 3,729 4,031 7.760 «5.2 24,413 1,762 638 
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One good Gear 
may protect a 
carload but not 
a trainload. The 
same high capa- 
city and smooth- 
ness of action 
should extend all down the line 
— Gear after Gear — car after 
ear. They should be Gears 
which, not only in appearance 
but in action, are “‘alike as two 
peas in a pod.”’ The accurate 
rolling of the rings and thor- 
oughness of lubrication between 
all friction surfaces in Edgewater 
Ring Spring Draft Gears assures 
unusual uniformity. 

Edgewater Type B-32-KA Certified by 


Association of American Railroads 





EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices: 

Kansas City St. Louis 

Louisville Seattle 

New York St. Paul 

Philadelphia Washington 

San Francisco 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
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Train Dispatching Equipment— 
Among Western Electric’s latest 
contributions to improved train dis- 
patching are... New Compact Selec- 
tor Key... Jack Box... Selector. 





Train Dispatching Equipment 
(Continued) — Balanced Arma- 
ture Type Magnetic Loud Speaker 
combines clear reproduction with 


compact size—-handy mounting. 





Wire and Cable — For vital cir- 
cuits —- dependable wire and 
cable. A convenient source for 
all kinds — including Western 
Electric Lead Covered Cable. 





Line Construction Materials — 
From pliers to poles, construction 
materials of all kinds may be 
ordered, shipped, and assembled 


economically and conveniently. 


Lamps and Lighting Equipment 
— A complete selection of qual- 
ity lamps, fixtures, and glassware 
is readily available from Graybar. 
Meets exacting railroad needs. 








Underground Material— Every 
type of conduit for railroad use 
— also conduit fittings, tools, 
transformers, accessories. No 
need to seek any further than 
the nearest Graybar warehouse. 





lcd 
ratboads— 
Graybak 
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